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On Benevolent Institutions. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE IMPERIAL 
MAG AZINR&, 


Sir, May 9, 1819. 


Ir you think the following observa- 
tions worthy a place in your Magazine, 
and will be pleased to insert them, you 
will greatly oblige your’s respectfully, 
DELTA. 

We know that God has pronounced 
in his most holy word, that righteous- 
ness shall cover the earth as waters 
the face of the sea; and that the period 
shall arrive, when all shall know him 
from the least even to the greatest. 
When these specific promises are to 
receive their full accomplishment, is 
perhaps a point that is known only to 
the Almighty. But notwithstanding 
this uncertainty, it is the duty of all 
who are friendly to the interests of 
Christianity to watch the signs of the 
times, and to be ready as instruments 
in his hands ; since, although his power 
is unbounded, he rarely works without 
means. 

Never perhaps, in the annals of the 
world, did such combinations of fa- 
vourable occurrences meet together as 
now appear. The nations of Europe, 
settled into a state of tranquillity 
which promises to be more lasting 
than the present generation, seem 
mutually disposed to cherish a spirit 
of benevolence, as though to make 
some atonement for their long forgot- 
ten amity. To the necessity of giving 
gencral circulation to the Scriptures, 
particularly among heathen tribes, the 
attention of several European states 
has long since been called; and the 
happy effect has been, that wealth 
and learning co-operating with piety, 
have given a powerful stimulus to 
united exertions. 

The same benevolent spirit that has 
supported the Bible Society, moving 
in a distinct department, has given 
birth to Missionary Establishments. 
And although these had no intentional 
or preconcerted connection in their 
respective formations, yet in the order 
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of Providence they seem to have one 
common bearing. They appear like 
two rivers which rise on opposite sides 
of the same mountain, flow in dis- 
tinct valleys. They run however to- 
wards the same point, in which, ere 
long, we may expect to see them 
unite; when, in their mighty ccnflu- 
ence, bearing down Pagan temples 
before them, they will water and re- 
plenish the moral world. . 

The Jews, scattered throughout all 
the countries of the civilized world, 
and in the eastern hemisphere even 
among barbarous nations, may 
awakened from that delirium of obsti- 
nacy in which they have been en- 
tranced for ages. These, on finding 
that they have been carrying with 
them the records of their own disper- 
sion, may also come forth, and em- 
brace that Gospel which they have so 
long despised. It is therefore not 
unreasonable to expect, that they may 
finally bear their part as conspicuously 
in fulfilling those prophecies which re- 
late to their restoration, as they have 
appeared in those which record their 
iniquities, and the punishments which 
have been inflicted on them. 

To keep alive that spirit of benevo- 
lence from which these institutions 
derive their vigour, the Sunday Schools 
are admirably adapted. The seeds 
now sowing in the minds of youth, 
can hardly fail to take root, and to 
produce hereafter a blessed harvest; 
the fruits of which our posterity may 
expect to find scattered over every 
habitable portion of the globe. It is 
searcely possible, that the generous 
supporters of Sunday Schools. can fail 
to excite gratitude, and those con- 
comitant graces by which gratitude 
can be distinguished as a virtue, in the 
bosoms of the children who are now 
the objects of their bounty. And it is 
not to be expected, that a discovery 
of these happy effects will cause the 
hand of benevolent affluence to with. 
hold that liberality which it has hither. 
to displayed, under circumstances far 
less — 
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Sunday Schools form a seminary, in 
which benevolence and gratitude meet 
together, and happily communicate 
reciprocal vigour to each other. While 
this seminary of social virtue continues 
to exist, there can be little to fear that 
a spirit of genuine philanthropy will 
be suffered to languish. And in the 
same proportion, as the effects which 
may be reasonably anticipated, are 
produced in these schools, the ener- 
gies of benevolence, grown more 
powerful, will become concentrated 
in their issues and objects. 

From such an accession of active 
virtue, resulting from the combined 
exertions of several European nations, 
what may we not reasonably expect? 
Energies like these, originating in pure 
philanthropy, and flowing through 
institutions which keep alive the ac- 
tive principle by their constitutional 
warmth, having the removal of igno- 
rance and vice for their object, may 
confidently expect the blessing of hea- 
ven to accompany their efforts. Under 
all these concurring circumstances, it 
can hardly be deemed presumptuous 
to suppose, that we have seen those 
mighty engines already put in motion, 
which, as instruments in the hands of 
God, may prove the means of evan- 
gelizing the world. 


ee 


SPECIMEN OF BISHOP DUPPA’S 
PREACHING, 


ALTHOUGH, among the numerous arti- 
cles introduced into the Imperial Ma- 
gazine, those which have an immediate 
bearing on Theology and Morals will 
always hold a distinguished rank ; yet 
such compositions as fall under the 
denomination of Sermons can hardly 
be considered as having a claim on 
our pages. Peculiar occasions, how- 
ever, may arise, in which communi- 
cations of this description may be 
admissible ; but this can only be the 
case, when some specimen of anti- 
quated expression, some sententious 
and vigorous thought, some originality 
of ideas, or some subject of more than 
common moment, appears to recom- 
mend them. By a correspondent, 
whom we highly esteem, we have 
lately been favoured with the follow- 
ing article, which may be considered 
as a fair specimen of the mode of 
preaching which prevailed about the 
time that it bears date. We presume 
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that no further apology wilh be neces- 
sary forits insertion without alteration. 
Epiror. 


Angels Rejoicing for Sinners Repenting. 
Delivered in a Sermon by the Right 
Rev. Father in God Brian Duppa, 
Bishop of Salisbury, in the year 1648. 

Luke xv. 10.—“ Likewise I say unto you, There is joy in 

the presence of the angels of God over one sinner that 
repenteth.” 

MAN never yet invented more ways to 

damn himself, than God hath done to 

save him; nor was he ever varied into 
more shapes of sin, than his Saviour 
hath been of mercy: for as before his 
incarnation the Israelites had a cloud 
to usher them, and God was in that 
cloud; Moses had a flame to becken 
to him, and God was in that flame; 

Elias had a voice to call him, and God 

was in that voice: so after he was 

incarnate, when he became one of us, 

(sin alone excepted, which makes us not 

of him,) as if to have been man alone, 

was not enough, he ransacks the whole 
inventory of his creatures, puts on all 
shapes to gain a soul: to the tra- 
veller, he calls, I am the way; to the 
benighted, he shews, he is the light ; 
to the stranger, he opens himself, J am 
the door: look for him among the 
plants, you shall find him a vine ; 
search for him in the flock, the Bap- 
tist points him to you, Behold the 
Lamb! or if metaphors be but verball 
transfigurings, track him by his para- 
bles, which are more real; if you 
meet there with a sower, Christ is that 
sower; if you hear of a bridegroom, 
he is that bridegroom ; if you see the 
man that brings back his lost sheep in 
triumph, he is that man: or if you find 

a woman that calls her friends to joy. 

with her, Rejoice, for I have found the 

piece which I had lost ; know that that 
piece is thy soul, those friends are the 
angels, he is that woman too: for that 
parable, this text is the moral, the 
meaning of the parable, Likewise I say 
unto you, there is joy in the presence of: 
the angels of God over one sinner that 
repenteth, 

hat parables are pictures, Athana- 
sius tells us, but withall, such pictures 
as have their velamina, their shadows, 
their curtains diaphanous enough for 
the eye of faith to look tiwongh ; but 
not for the eye of unbelief or ignorance. 

For as saint Hierome counselled a 

Roman matron to keep her young 
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daughter from reading of the Canticles, 
ne anima non intelligens vulneraretur, 
lest the soul that understood not the 
spiritual sense, should perish in the 
literal; or as those images, which the 
Papists cali, Idiotarum libros, the lay- 
men’s books, being misunderstood do 
prove the fool’s idolatry: so these 
images (for parables are but the 
images of things) did not so much 
instruct, as abuse the eyes of them 
that saw them, until our Saviour drew 
the curtain. They had heard of a 
sheep that had gone astray, of a piece 
of silver that was lost, that both again 
were found, that friends were called 
to rejoice for both; but what this was 
to them, what share they had in this 
joy or that recovery, they had not 
heard, till he that made their ears 
applied it to their hearts with an 
“Outw, Aeyw vuir, Likewise, I say unto 
you, I, that came to heal that which 
was wounded, to bind up that which 
was broken, to save that which was 
lost; I, that have left the ninety-nine 
in the desert, all the angels in heaven 
(for so the fathers interpret it) to find 
out one wanderer; IZ say unto you, to 
you sinners, that come near to hear 
me; to you pharisees, that murmur, 
because those sinners come so near 
me; to you that know not what the 
value of a soul is, what music is in 
the groans, or what beauty is in the 
tears, of a sad convert, I say to you, 
there is joy in the presence of the angels 
%, God over one sinner that repenteth. 
The authority of the speaker must win 
some credit to this argument; for so 
far distant is heaven from earth, so 
rare the commerce between them, that 
unless God bring the intelligence him- 
self from thence, man will not believe. 
Let the Separatist boast of his private 
spirit that hath revealed it, or the 
bishop of Rome cite his infallible chair ; 
every one is not wax enough to take 
impression at this. But if our Saviour 
set his divine seal on; if we once 
find his ipse dico, I say unto you, 
then let him that hath ears, hear; no 
oracle ever spake like this ; truth, to 
the truth incarnate. Be not therefore 
troubled either with the contrariety of 
passions in these words, that sorrow 
should beget joy; or the disparity of the 
persons, that angels should rejowe for 
sinners ; or the inequality of the extent, 
many angels for one sinner: for Christ 
hath spoke it, and we are to believe 
it. First, that there is joy, though we 





know not what itis. Next, there isa 
ubi, a place where, of this joy, though 
it be not here. Last of all, there is a 
query too, a why, a reason, a cause, of 
this joy, for one sinner that repenteth.— 

But first, of that joy itself; for velut 
solatium erit, saith Tertullian, disserere 
de illo, quo frui non datur, sick men 
may talk of health, and why not I of 
joy? As in sorrow the heart is con- 
tracted and straitned, so in joy the 
passages are enlarged, the cordial 
spirits scattered, the heart itself runs 
out, ’tis so dilated; which makes 
Aristotle say, that joy is, as it were, the 
letting of the heart out. But if they 
that feel no joy, cannot define it; nor 
they that feel it, keep it in their hearts ; 
nor he that wants a heart, judge of it, 
who shall then resolve us what Joy is? 
or where we shall find a thing to this 
name? For, examine first.the joy a a 
proud man ; lieth it notin the breath of 
others, a thin cabinet of air which 
every man hath a key to, but himself. 
Let but them above him agree not to 
think him great, or wise, or noble; 
let but his fellow-worms forbear to 
honour him ; he that holds the plough 
shall not change joys with him. Or 
look on the joy of the voluptuous: 
doth not sorrow often wait so close as 
to tread upon the heels of it! Have 
you not heard the epicure cry, O his 
gout! even at that time, when he hath 
been feeding his disease with riot? 
Were not the Israelites struck with 
meat between their teeth? and was 
not Zimri slain in the embraces of his 
Cosby? Besides, to share in all the 
g that is under the sun is at the 
best but indolence, a privation of grief ; 
it is not joy: or if we will needs strain 
higher for a word for it, it is but an 
acquiescence, saith Sealiger, a kind of 
wresting of the mind, it is not joy: he 
were a strange chymist, you would 
think, that, when a drop of wine were 
cast into the sea, durst undertake out 
of that vast element to extract the 
spirits of that one drop of wine, and 
say, here they are: nor shall I conceive 


him easier an artisan, that can out of” ’ 


the sea of his ordinary hourly discon- 
tents, extract this drop of joy, and 
shew it tome. The truth is, we know 
not what it is, because we seek not for 
it where we should. Copernicus, that 
thought the earth moved, and the 
heavens stood still, was not yet so 
mad as either to look for trees in hea- 
ven, or stars upon the ground; yet we, 
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in our search for joy, do as mad things 
as this comes to: for what would you 
imagine, if you should see a man 
knock at a grave-stone for a compa- 
nion, or go down into a charnel-house 
to make merry: if you did not pro- 
nounce him directly frantic, yeu would 
guess surely that he had mistook the 
place: and the like do I of you, saith 
St. Austin, Qui gueritis gaudium in 
loco non suo, who look for joy either in 
the honours or pleasures of this life, 
or whatever else is not the proper 
sphere of it. 

But suppose there were such a thing 
on earth as joy; that the Philosophers’ 
stone, the northwest passage, and that, 
were found out together; yet there 
remains another disquisition : for where 
shall we have a lodging for it? where 
a breast capable to entertain it?—in 
the heart of the sinful man? no, God 
himself hath barr’d that door against 
it: for, gaudere non est impiis, as we 
find it denounced in the prophecy of 
Esay, there is no peace, no joy to the 
wicked. They cannot rejoice; they 
may perchance drown their grief in 
wine, or drive away their discontents 
with company, they may reprieve 
their souls for a time from melancholy ; 
but the fits of a constant ague, or the 
flowings of the tide, come not more 
duly, then it returns again: shifting 
the place will not serve the turn, unless 
we can shift ourselves ; for post equitem 
sedet atra cura, like the rats that fol- 
lowed the German bishop, thy sad 
thoughts will after thee. Draw the 
curtains of thy bed, yet they will lie 
with thee ; shut the door of thy closet, 
yet they will come in unto thee: for 
the truth is, saith S. Bernard, Intus 
est quem. fugis, every ill man hath his 
enemy within him: his own heart calls 
to him, as his did in the vision, Ego 
tibi horum sum causa, I am the cause 
of all this trouble unto thee: thou hast 
made me ill, I will not leave thee quiet. 
—No joy then to the wicked: but shall 
we knock at more innocent doors to 
see if there it harbours? were the pro- 

ts in the Old Testament acquainted 
with it? the apostles in the New? or 
shall we enquire of innocence itself, 
the Saviour of us all?. But he will 
enquire of us again, as he did in the 
first of the Lamentation, O all ye that 
pass by, not was there ever joy, but 
was there ever sorvow like my sorrow? 
But you will say, perhaps, though he 
himsclf were the son of sorsow, yet he 
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bid his followers joy, in the fifth 
chapter of Matthew, xalgth, rejoice ; 
or as if that had feon too little, 
xas myarrjacde, be exceeding glad: true, 
but it was in their reproaches: so 
saint Paul had his joy, but it was in 
his afflictions: the martyrs had their 
joy, but it was in their bitter sufferings. 
The few notes they heard of joy were 
but like the breakings of an echo, a 
word or two they heard, but not a 
sentence ; or like a ring of bells in a 
high wind, they heard some imperfect 
sounds of it, but they could not hear 
the lesson.—Yet mistake me not, I 
would not have you hang down your 
heads at this, or, because the carth is 
not your heaven, therefore to make it 
your hell: for as gold keeps the name 
in the leaf as well as in the wedge, in 
the coin as in the bullion; or as he 
that sees a beam or two shine through 
the crevice of a wall, may say he sees 
the sunshine, as well as he that walks 
abroad ; so neither are we so destitute 
of all comfort, but we may say, there 
is aleaf of joy, the tinfoil of it here, 
there are some few glimpses that shine 
in upon us: but for the full, the solid, 
the jubilating joy, look for it no longer 
in this valley of tears: there is joy, 
but not here; true joy, but not yet: 
you that sow in tears be certain you 
shall reap in joy: but be as certain to 
tarry till the harvest; you must stay ; 
no remedy till heaven be your dwell- 
ing, till the angels be your partners, 
incorruption your change, immortality 
your garment; for the earth is not the 
place, dull flesh is not the subject of 
it. Find it we shall, yet not in the 
presence of men, but of the angels. 


Thus having shewn you the negative, 
where joy is not; my next venture (if 
it prove not a desperate one) shall be 
to show you where it is, trewmor tar 
aylerw», in the presence of angels. 

He that comes out of a dark room 
into the sunshine, shall be sure to find 
his eyes dazzled: what then will be- 
come of us, whose eyes ( Aristotle could 
say) were tanquam Noctue ad solem? 
how. shall we look on this joy of an- 
gels? shall we think of the place we 
live in, or the company they enjoy, or 
the anthems which they sing when one 
serczphim echoes to another, or when 
in a full quire they sound together 
their everlasting Hallelujahs? or, if we 
ean lift up our thoughts so high, shall 
we think again, how they see the 
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divine face of God? how they joy in 
that mirror? how they exult in that 
beatifick vision? What fulness, what 
torrents of pleasure in such a sight! 
such a sight, saith St. Austin, that if 
the damned spirits could but see a 
glimpse of it, that very glimpse for 
that time would infuse such joy into 
them as to take away the sense of all 
their pain: such a sight, that the 
reflected rays of it, even in this 
life, gives us that which saint John 
speaks of, that communion with God 
himself. What then can we conceive 
of those glorious creatures that see 
not God either by a glimpse or by 
reflection, but stand under the direct 
beams, that have a full and eternal 
sight, that see him, sgocwmoy m eos 


* weocwmor, face to face, that hear him 


even with ear to mouth, that are ac- 
quainted even with the very whispers 
of the Trinity. But wither am I car- 
ried? sooner shall a sparrow drink up 
the sea, or a moale heave the whole 
earth out of the center, then the heart 
of man swell to that bigness, as to be 
able to comprehend his joy. Yet as 
fathers use to acquaint their heirs with 
their estates, before they mean they 
shall possess them; so, be not angry, 
O my God, that we have look’d afar 
off into those joys which with thy 
angels we one day shall inherit: for 
though they be of the elder family, 
and we like younger brothers, wear 
about us a body of flesh, for a note of 
difference, yet this heraldry is not to 
last always; for thou hast told us, O 
my Saviour, that even that difference 
shall be took away, that we shall be 
icayliros, equal to the angels, equali- 
tate gratia, though not nature, saith 
Aquinas, in an equality of grace, 
though not of nature. 


Nor shall we offend to enlarge this 
meditation further, to conceive as 
some of the fathers did, that as the 
angels feil from several hierarchies, 
some from being seraphims, some 
cherubims, some thrones, some out of 
higher seats, some out of lower: so 
on that great day when God shail 
distribute his glory amongst us, we 
may shine at last, that into those 
several hierarchies we shail be as- 
sumed: for, among the rest, Origen 
was confidently persuaded, Quod si 
earum virium esset ut vinceret Luci- 
Serum, Luciferi solium in celo vbtineret, 
that had he been of strength enough 
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to have overcome Lucifer in tempta- 
tion, that was once the chief of angels, 
God would have given him Lucifer’s 
scat in heaven. I confess were this 
heavenly court, like the court of 
earthly princes, (where he that is 
beneath bites at the heel of him that is 
above him; and he thatis above treads 
on the mouth that bites him,) this 
might breed rather envy, or hate, or 
any thing, but joy: but so far are 
those blessed spirits from envying us 
for this, that there shall be a time 
when, some men shall be higher than 
some angels, yet even for this there is 
Jey in presence of angels. But the 
school hath well distinguished a dou- 
ble joy in angels, either essential, or 
accidental ; their essential joy consists 
in the vision of the Deity ; their acci- 
dental, in the conversion of us sin- 
ners: the one is always at full sea, it 
neither ebbs nor flows, but the other 
occasionally receives either increase, 
or diminution: for as St. Hierome is 
of the mind, that Angelus nomen est 
officii, non nature, to be an angel isa 
name of office, not of nature, (in es- 
sence they are spirits, but in office 
only angels,) so in that office they 
accumulate their joy accordingly, as 
in our protection their success is 
answerable to their care: it was well 
thought on therefore by the Church of 
England to design a Collect in the 
Liturgie, wherein we pray, that the 
angels which always do God service in 
heaven, may by his appointment ae 
us on earth: not that we are to believe 
their presence, as that Jesuit did, who 
hath not blushed to print unto the 
world, that at the Bohemian overthrow, 
there was visibly seen a troop of angels 
to fight on the emperor's part against 
t+ nein what sane joy’d, think 
you, when that lie was made? yet on 
the other side, we are not to deny 
them to be our guardians, whether one 
to one, or more to one, since their acci- 
dental joy doth ordinarily arise from 
thence, even from that employment.— 
Well, but do the angels joy at the 
conversion of a sinner? therefore 
they know it, but must needs follow, 
(for the will moves not till the under- 
standing sets it going,) ulto. actus intel- 
lectus primus est voluntatis. But that 
therefore by their evening knowledge, 
or their morning, as the school distin- 
guisheth, or that therefore in Verbdo 
tanquam speculo, in the face of God as 
in a glass, all angels necessarily know 
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the thoughts of all; this will not fol- 
low, though all the Jesuits drive it. 
No? say they, but suppose there 
were a glass of chrystal made so large, 
that whatsoever were done in all the 
corners of the world might be reflected 
by it; should not he that saw that 
glass discern as well all that passed 
under the sun? just such a glass is 
God unto his angels: but I doubt the 
metal of this argument, for a touch or 
two will break it. First, some of their 
own men deny, that the Deity can 
either properly, or by way of meta- 
phor, be term’d a glass ; or next, sup- 
pose it may, yet not a natural glass, 
that represents all that is before it: 
but a voluntary, such a one as shews, 
non quantum relucet, saith S, Austin, 
but quantum voluerit, not all that 
shines within it: but more or less, 
when, or how, or to whom he pleaseth. 
God is infinite, whom the angels see, 
but the manner is finite, by which they 
see: besides, God knows the inward 
thoughts, the secret glances of the 
soul, but the angels do not know them: 
God knows as well what shall be, as 
what is, but the angels do not so: 
God knows the determinate day, re- 
solv’d on in his councils, when the 
heayens shall be gathered together as 
a scrole, the sun shall lose his light, the 
graves open and the dead rise up to 
judgement, but of that day or hour 
knows no man else, no, not the angels: 
what then is become of the Jesuit’s 
erystall? if it reflect all, why not this? 
or if not all, why do they urge it? But 
to leave them to their vitrea fracta: 
the angels know the conversion of a 
sinner; true, but not always, nor all 
angels: they know it, not only by out- 
ward signs, but sometimes by dis- 
covery of our hearts too. But hov? 
by way of leave, by way of dispensa- 
zion? For none ever denied, but God 
imparts to them, when he pleaseth, the 
conversion of whom he pleaseth: There 
is knowledge, or else there is no joy, 
in the presence of angels. 

To conclude this, .when God there- 
fore by repentance shall call thee to 
him; when he shall perform that won- 
der in thee, which Saint Chrysostome 
saith, is greater than to create a world, 
to justifie thee a sinner; when he shall 
seal thy pardon to thee, with the blood 
of his Son Christ Jesus, doubt not but 
on that day God hath revealed this to 
his angels, that there is a new joy 
among them, a full concert in heaven, 
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that the Holy Ghost is busy éo set new 
anthems, the holy angels as busy in 
the singing of them. 

And thus we descend to the last 
part of the text, the [why] of the joy. 
There is joy over one sinner that repent- 
eth. In the which words, we must 
make a new discovery: First, of the 
object in general, a sinner. Next, of 
the quality of the sinner, the sinner 
that repenteth, 

Last of all, of the indefinite singu- 
larity, for one sinner, implying as 
much as for any one sinner that 
repenteth. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 


—_——— 


MEMOIR OF MR. SMITH, 


[Continued from col. 839.] 
“ Tiddington, April 29. 
““My Dear Sir, 

“ T beg leave to return you my most 
sincere thanks, for your friendly letter, 
upon which I would submit a few re- 
marks, with diffidence and humility, as 
to a minister of the gospel whom I 
highly respect. In the first place, I 
fear you have formed too high an opi- 
nion of my conduct, in a moral point 
of view: but admitting for a moment 
my just claim to the character you have 
drawn ; I cannot, even then, think with 
you, that therein consists religious ex- 
cellence. And for this plain and simple 
reason: my best actions were not then 
the effect of a principle of love to God; 
consequently could not be. acceptable 
to him ; for surely you will allow the 
motive or principle must sanctify or 
unhallow every thing we do. 

“* You express the sorrow and amaze- 
ment you feel, upon hearing that I am 
become a Methodist. Oh! my dear 
Sir, that term of reproach, with its at- 
tendants, Bigot, Enthusiast, Fanatic, 
all sit very easily upon the mind of the 
humble despised inquirer after truth. 
While he is using diligently all the 
means of grace, in order to be enabled 
to perform the whole revealed will of 
God, without the least reserve, in 
thought, word, or deed; he feels with 
the Apostle, that it is a very small 
thing to be judged of man’s judgment. 
And he enjoys, and will, if faithful, to 
the end of time enjoy, that peace of 
mind which the world can neither give 
nor take away. 

“* You ask, what are my reasons for 
seceding from the Established Church? 
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I will tell you candidly. I object te 
some rules and laws in that church, 
and preferthe extemporary form of wor- 
ship used in the dissenting or separate 
churches. And I hope my good friend 
will allow, that there is, inevery human 
mind, an inviolable right to its own re- 
ligious determinations. With regard 
to the prayers of the Established 
Church, there can be but one opinion. 
They are most excellent. But allow 
me to ask you ; Is it not one thing to 
repeat those prayers; and quite an- 
other, to feel our need of the blessings 
implored in them? I do conceive 
that, if we feel ourselves lostand perish- 
ing without a Redeemer, and discover 
our inability to look unto him, and de- 
pend upon him, without divine in- 
fluences, it is quite immaterial, whe- 
ther we express our wants inthe most 
refined language, or in the few plain 
words of the humble publican: “ God 
be merciful to me, a sinner ;” or, even 
with the silent groan, which cannot be 
uttered. We cannot deceive the Al- 
mighty with mere lip-service. He will 
regard only the language of the heart. 
Though I think it highly probable there 
may be no human establishment, that 
enshrines all truth, without a mixture 
oferror; yet I would only condemn 
that professor, or rather that hypo- 
crite, whoever he may be, or of what- 
ever denomination, who, to avoid 
the reproach of the world, obtain a 
good estate, or for any temporal con- 
sideration, dave worship God with an 
unsatisfied conscience. With respect 
to the preacher, I must say: If the 
grand doctrines of the Bible be faith- 
fully declared ; I rejoice to hear as of- 
ten as I have opportunity, whether in 
the church, meeting-house, or open 
field. 

“ You kindly admonish me not to be 
misguided by my feelings. A very sa- 
lutary caution. No, rather may I 
judge by the prevailing principle of my 
heart and life; as the tree is best 
known by its fruits. We have, alas! 
too much reason to conclude that all 
are not Israel, that are of Israel. Many 
professors we fear are not possessors. 
And of what avail will be our profes- 
sion, if it be not accompanied with the 
experience of real religion in the heart, 
and the zealous practice of it in the 
life ? 

“*T agree with you, we should be 
upon our guard, in following impli- 
citly any leader but our blessed Re- 





deemer: and I think, in particular, we 
should avoid following those, who ma- 
nifest to the world their blindness, by 
their being ashamed of becoming de- 
cided followers of Him, who alone can 
bring them out of nature’s darkness 
into marvellous light. 
“T remain, &c. 
RicHaRD Situ.” 


Thus was our christian friend en- 
abled to witness a good confession, 
and to stand in the midst of an artful 
opposition, 


“ Asaniron pillar strong, 
And stedfast, as a wall of brass.” 


The interest of the Redeemer’s king- 
dom now lay near his heart, and en- 
gaged much of his attention. Having 
become a regular member of the 
church, he was solicitous to promote, 
as much as possible, the comfort of his 
Minister ; and, by a holy and upright 
deportment, to hold up his hands. He 
also.enjoyed a lively pleasure, in en- 
couraging such institutions,'as have 
for their object the moral and religi- 
ous improvement of mankind. Thus 
influenced, he became an active and 
useful teacher in the Sabbath School ; 
and affectionately invited other young 
people to come forward and assist in 
this good work. That his feet were no 
strangers to-the abodes of poverty and 
distress, the poor cottagers in his 
neighbourhood can testify. The “‘ milk 
of human kindness” rir tye his 
benevolent heart ; and whil€ he admi- 
nistered to their temporal. necéssities, 
he earnestly pointed them to the Friend 
of sinners, and to the Physician of 
souls. Nor must it be omitted, with 
what delight he hailed the return of the 
Sabbath. An entire exemption from 
worldly cares, was deemed.a high pri- 
vilege, and diligently improved for the 
purposes of spiritual acquisitions. Of- 
ten did he adopt the poet’s language : 


“ Welcome and meyer 4 to my soul 
Are those sweet days of love,” &c. 


His seat in God’s house, was accord- 
ingly regularly occupied ; and by happy 
experience he could testify, “ One 
day in thy presence is better than a 
thousand.” Thus diligent in all the 
appointed means, and persevering in 
the path of well-doing, he grew and 
flourished, like a tree planted and 
watered by God’s own hand. 

In his journey through the wilder- 
ness, he made the Bible his constant 
companion ; and the precious promises 
of a covenanted God in Christ Jesus, 
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were to him as springs of water, whose 
waters fail not. Destitute of their in- 
vigorating influence, he must often have 
fainted; but thus refreshed, though 
his path was frequently gloomy, he 
went on his way rejoicing. The writer 
of this imperfect sketch, recollects at 
this moment, with a lively but melan- 
choly pleasure, with what holy resig- 
nation he adverted to some trials, un- 
der which the Divine arm only could 
afford sufficient support; sweetly con- 
cluding his remarks in the animated 
language of the Prophet Habakkuk: 
“ Although the fig-tree shall not blos- 
som, neither shall fruit be in the vine ; 
the labour of the olive shall fail, and 
the fields shall yield no meat ; the flock 
shall be cut off from the fold, and there 
shall be no herd in the stalls; yet I 
will rejoice in the Lord, I will joy in 
the God of my salvation.” 

A few extracts from his letters, writ- 
ten in the confidence of friendship, and 
designed for no eye but that of the 
person to whom they were addressed, 
will serve further to evince the spiritu- 
ality of his mind, 

“ June 16, 1814. 

“ Oh my ——— whatever others do, 
may you and I seriously reflect on the 
immortal nature, and infinite value, of 
our souls. May we be divinely en- 
abled to cultivate all the personal 

ces of the Holy Spirit ; that we may 
e found in the number of the little 
despised flock of Christ. May we thirst 
after purity of heart; and strive to 
bring forth the blessed fruits of faith, 
hope, and love: that love which will 
cheerfully submit to the disposing 
power of God’s providence ; and with 
pious resignation bear the cross, how- 
ever heavy, even saying: “ Lord, thou 
doest all things well.” ‘ Not my will, 
but thy will be done.” Then may we 
rely on this precious promise of the 
Saviour, “ I will not leave you com- 
fortless ; I will come to you.” 
** October 5, 1814. 

“You express in your letter a wish 
for more frequent, seasons of retire- 
ment. In this, my experience agrees 
with yours. 1 believe that, though we 
heard a faithful sermon every day, 
without serious meditation we should 
derive but little improvement. In- 
deed, without this, how can we humble 
ourselves, by solemnly calling to re- 
membrance the evils of our past lives? 
how, with the blessed Mary, ponder 
in our hearts the sayings of our Lord? 





how meditate with profit on his agony 
and death ; that price of our peace, and 
eternal life? how weigh the value of 
our spiritual privileges ; and contem- 
plate the crown of glory, laid up for 
those who continue faithful unto death? 
or, how feel as we ought, the strength 
and multitude of our obligations to 
live in exemplary obedience, con- 
strained by love passing knowledge ?-— 
Let us constantly pray, that the God of 
all our mercies may fill our souls with 
all joy and peace in believing ; and 
give us a well-grounded hope, through 
the merits of a dear Redeemer, that 
we shall, in his own good time, join 
that glorious company, which no man 
can number, in singing, and with more 
exalted strains than we have done to 
day,* ‘*‘ Blessing, and honour, glory, 
and power, be unto Him that sitteth 
upon the throne and-unto the Lamb, for 
ever and ever, Amen.” 
** October 12, 1814. 

“| trust I can truly say, that I feel 
stronger desires than ever, for grace te 
enable me, in my conduct and conver- 
sation, to please God ; though I should 
thereby displease the whole world be- 
sides. Yes, I would rather suffer, than 
wilfully sin. But, alas! how soon the 
force of temptation overcomes our best 
resolutions! how soon the world takes 
hold of our poor treacherous hearts ! 
how very weak our faith! how cold 
our feelings of redeeming grace and 
dying love! Should we not earnestly 
and perseveringly pray, ‘“‘ Lord, in- 
crease our faith:” shed abroad thy 
love in our poor cold hearts: mortify 
our unbelief, our pride, and all the 
sins which interrupt us in the service 
and enjoyment of thee: make us more 
holy, and heavenly ; and bring us nearer 
to thyself, by faith, hope, and love ?” 

Mr. S. had in early life cultivated 
habits of industry ; and in the attain- 
ment of an object, he persevered with 
a resolute and unwavering step. From 
the period especially, that his mind be- 
came spiritually illuminated, he did in- 
deed redeem thetime. Generally rising 
early, and watching for opportunities, 
he endeavoured to improve every mo- 
ment to the best advantage: even 
when walking over his fields, some di- 
vine author was usually his companion. 





“* Mr. S. and his friend had on this day at- 
tended the Sacred Oratorio in Birmingham. 
He wrote the above in the evening after his re- 
turn home, 
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Thus his active usefal life, afforded a 
just comment on the Apostle’s exhorta- 
tion: ‘ Diligent in business; fervent 
in Spirit ; serving the Lord.” 


“* Asif foreboding here his little stay, 
He made the morning bear the heat of day.” 


[To be concluded in our next.] 
—_—_—_—_— 


ON JESUS CHRIST’S DESCENT INTO 
HELL, 


Addressed to the Editor of the Imperial 
Magazine. 

SIR, 

On a question of so much importance 
to the confirmation of our faith, as the 
one suggested by your Bristol corre- 
spondent, I trust I shall not expose my- 
self to the imputation either of tauto- 
logy, or prolixity, by venturing to offer 
a few additional remarks ; particularly 
when it is known, they are intruded 
upon the public by a lineal descendant 
of Bishop Hopkins, that orthodox pil- 
lar of the established Church. 

I have recently perused, with a mix- 
ture of satisfaction and conviction, the 
sentiments of another dignitary* of 
the Protestant Church, no less cele- 
brated for depth of learning, than for 
piety of principle; who, in one of his 
admirable sermons, has given the most 
elucidating definition of the important 
article in question; and whose re- 
marks, in the course of my observations, 
I shall frequently venture to quote. 

It ought to be recollected, that 
Christ’s descent into Hell, is one of the 
first principles of piety or faith im- 
pressed upon the youthful imagina- 
tion ; and, as Bishop Horsley observes, 
“it should seem that what is thus 
taught among the first things which 
children learn, should be the p/ainest or 
easiest of comprehension; and that what 
every Christian is required to acknow- 
ledge as his own belief, should not re- 
quire explanation.” 

“* He descended into Hell, is a decla- 
ration as positive as the power of lan- 
guage is able to invent ; and we might 
as well doubt our Saviour’s birth, death, 
or sufferings, as hesitate a moment 
upon the subject.” Your correspon- 
dent’s hesitation upon this important 
article, Mr. Editor, seems to have ari- 
sen from his misapprehension of the 
word hades ; which, according to the 
Greek and Hebrew definition, signifies 
an unseen and covered pluce, where 





* Bishop Horsley. 
No. 10.— VoL. I 


disembodied spirits are destined to re- 
main stationary, until summoned into 
the presence of their Maker, at the 
final judgment day. But this term 
being likewise applicable to the place 
of torment, observes Bishop Horsley, 
“the genuine meaning of the word is 
misapplied, and the common people 
never hear the word Hell, but their 
thoughts are carried to that dismal 
place where the fallen angels are 
kept in chains, and everlasting dark- 
ness, until the great and awful judg- 
ment-day.” “This word, in its natu- 
ral import, signifies only that invisi- 
ble spot which is the appointed habi- 
tation of departed souls, between 
death and the general resurrection ; 
for when man dieth, his soul dieth not, 
but returneth to Him that gave it, to be 
disposed of at his will and pleasure ; 
which is clearly implied in that admo- 
nition of our Saviour, Fear not them 
that kill the body, but cannot kill the 
soul.” 

The inspired writers of the Old Tes- 
tament repeatedly allude to the secret 
mansions in the inner parts of the earth ; 
and the authors of the New, at once 
strengthen and corroborate their im- 
portant remarks; with this imposing 
distinction, that there are distinct man- 
sions for the righteous and the r 
bate. ‘“ The English word Hell,” ob- 
serves the enlightened author I have 
just quoted, “ signifies nothing more 
than the unseen and covered place,” 
without any regard to suffering, or 
bearing any affinity to pain. But in 
this unseen abode it cannot be ima- 
gined that the virtuous and the vici- 
ous, are equally consigned ; in fact there 
are many more scriptural passages te 
prove the contrary, though I am of 
opinion the following will suffice. The 
striking manner in which St. Luke 
has described the opposite situations 
of the rich man and Lazarus, is per- 
haps one of the finest contrasted de- 
scriptions which the human hand could 
write; and when we read the appeal of 
the former, to Abraham, for a drop of 
cold water, our hearts sink within us 
from feeling and affright! That evi- 
dently could not have been the place 
to which our blessed Saviour alluded, 
when, in his last agonies upon the 
cross, he says, ‘‘ J’-day thou shalt be 
with me in paradise ;’ and as he did 
not ascend into heaven until some time 





afterwards, he could not mean to in- 
| fer, that the penitent thief upon the 
3M 
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cross should be transported to the 
realms of light. 

Though the term paradise could 
never have been applied toa place of 
torment, such as St. Luke has so af- 
fectingly described, yet to those se- 
cret mansions where the souls of the 
righteous repose until the day of judg- 
ment, it is impossible that any ob- 
jection can be made. That the Savi- 
our of mankind descended into this 
abode, Mr. Editor, is the sense in 
which I comprehend that article of our 
creed ; for, as Doctor Horsley farther 
observes, “‘ it is horrible to think for a 
moment that the immaculate Son of 
God should be exposed to thetorments 
of that dreadful place ;” or that the com- 
panion of his sufferings should receive 
a promise of being with him there, asa 
reward for the penitence he exhibited, 
during the latter moments of his life. 

When we reflect upon the various in- 
spired writers which had foretold the 
coming ofa Messiah, and observe to what 
a degree of nicety their distinct pro- 
phecies were fulfilled, it appears but a 
part of the projected scheme of redemp- 
tion, that the Saviour of mankind 
should descend into Hell ; “‘ Thou wilt 
not (says the Psalmist) leave my soul 
in hell, neither wilt thou suffer thy 
holy One to see corruption.” When 
the Son of God condescended to take 
our nature upon him, he exposed him- 
self to all our trying situations; and 
from the commencement of life in his 
mother’s womb, to the extinction and 
renovation of it, he proved himself 
the great Captain of our salvation! The 
same wonderful scheme of humiliation 
which required that Christ should “be 
coneeived born, and put to death,” says 
Bishop Horsley, ‘‘ made it equally ne- 
cessary that his soul should pass into 
that intermediate state, where the souls 
of the righteous are to remain until the 
day of judgment.” 

That learned prelate, Mr. Editor, 
whose authority I have so frequently 
quoted, not only declares his firm opi- 
nion of the Saviour of Mankind’s de- 
scent into Hell, but assigns those con- 
vincing reasons for it, which make 

faith the bandmaid of judgment ; 
strengthening his arguments by the 
words of St. Peter, which, in the ser- 
mon alluded to, he chose for his text: 
** Being-put to death in the flesh, but 
quickened by the Spirit, by which also 
he went and preached to the spirits in 
prison,” &c. &c, After expatiating in 





the fullest manner upon this important 
passage of scripture, he assigns a va- 
riety of reasons for this additional act 
of our Saviour’s loving-kindness. The 
Patriarchs and Prophets, had foretold 
the appearance of a Messiah, and, 
doubtless, hope and expectation had 
for ages been upon the wing ; and the 
learned Prelate supposes that one of 
our Saviour’s motives for descending 
into those lowe¥ regions was, to con- 
vince his faithful believers that the glo- 
rious plan of redemption had been 
accomplished :—that the Son of God 
had not only taken our nature upon 
him, but that he had been wounded 
for our transgressions, that he had 
been bruised for our iniquities, that the 
chastisement of our peace was upon 
him, and with his stripes we were 
healed. 

That Christ should have imparted 
this gratifying intelligence to those 
faithful believers, who had in former 
ages predicted his appearance upon 
earth, is only an additional proof of . 
the mercy and loving-kindness of our 
blessed Lord; for though St. Peter 
says, ‘‘ being put to death in the flesh, 
but quickened by the Spirit, by which 
he also went and preached to the spirits 
in prison,” yet none of those virtues 
which he so strongly inculcated upon 
earth, could be applicable in their 
situation; for St. Paul, in the sixth 
chapter of Romans, tells us, “ that he 
that is dead, is freed from sin.”’ 

“It is scarcely necessary to observe, 
(remarks the Bishop,) that the spirits 
mentioned by St. Peter, -can be no 
other than the souls of men, and the 
term prison has no other reference 
than its being an invisible mansion, or 
place of confinement; a place of un- 
finished happiness, consisting in rest, 
security, hope, more than in positive en- 
joyment,” 

I am fully aware, Mr. Editor, that 
yuur Bristol correspondent is not sin- 
gular in his ideas respecting the Son 
of God’s descent into the place of tor- 
ment; but in the sense in which the 
learned prelate has expounded that 
important article of our faith and con- 
viction, the literal sense of our Creed 
can no longer be doubted. 

“ Know ye not,” (says St. Paul in his 
opisite to the Romans,) “ that so many 
of us as were baptized into Jesus 
Christ, were baptized into his death? 
therefore we are buried with him by 
baptism into death, that, like as Christ 
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was raised up from the dead by the 
glory of the Father, even so we also 
should walk in newness of life; for if 
we have been planted together in the 
likeness of his death, we shall be, also, 
in the likeness of his resurrection.” 

As the Saviour of mankind literally 
took our nature upon him, and evident- 
ly participated in all our emotions, we 
may naturally conclude, that when our 





shall the soul of every true believer 
descend. In that place, the soul of 
our Redeemer, in its separate state, 
possessed and exercised its active 
powers; in the same place, therefore, 
shall the believer’s soul possess and ex- 
ercise a similar kind of animation.” 

I shall neither apologize, Sir, for the 
frequency or the variety of the pre- 
ceding extracts, convinced that the 


thread of life is severed, our spirits | sentiments of our author, so justly ce- 


will remain in that place of safe keep- 
ing, into which ke descended, until 
summoned into the presence of their 
Maker, to receive their final sentence. 
Into that place, it is to be presumed, he 
went, not only to proclaim the glad 
tidings, that he had actually offered the 
predicted sacrifice for their redemp- 
tiom, but that he was about to re- 
appear before the Father as their inter- 
cessor, Offering the atoning sacrifice 
of his precious blood. “ This (says 
Bishop Horsley) was a preaching fit to 
be addressed to departed souls, as it 
would impart new animation and as- 
surance to their hopes, that the con- 
summation of their bliss would take 
place in due season ; and it gives to the 
declaration of St. Peter, a clear and 
satisfactory definition.” 

I shall conclude my remarks = 
this important article of our faith, Mr. 
Editor, by a few more of this learned 
prelate’s observations ; fully aware they 
must carry greater weight with them 
than those which I am capable of of- 
fering. ‘‘ Having now, I trust, shown 
that the article of Christ’s descent into 
Hell, isto be taken as a plain matter 
of fact, in the literal expression of the 
words, I shall, with great brevity, de- 
monstrate the great use and importance 
of the fact itself, as a point of christian 
doctrine, Its great use is this, that it 
is a clear confutation of the dismal 
notion of death, as the temporary ex- 
tinction of the life of man; and whatis 
no less gloomy and discouraging, the 
notion of the sleep of the soul, in the in- 
terval between death and the general 
resurrection. Christ was so completely 
man, that whatever took place in the hu- 


-man nature ofhim,may be considered as 


a model and example of what must, ina 
certain degree, take place in the soul 
of every man united to him. Christ’s 
soul survived the death of his body; 
therefore shall the soul of every true 
believer, survive the body’s disso- 
lation, Christ’s disembodied soul 
descended into Hell; thither therefore 
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lebrated, cannot fail to be acceptable ; 
and that they may make a lasting im- 
pression upon the hearts of your nu- 
merous readers, is the sincere wish of 
Your obedient Servant, 
AN UNKNOWN CoRRESPONDENT. 
London, Oct. 11, 1819. 
_—> 7 
ON BRIBERY AND PERJURY. 
Northampton, October 15, 1819. 
Mr. Epiror, 
Sir,—The following remarks were 
circulated prior to the late election at 
the Borough of S——, by a worth 
minister, for the instruction of his fel- 
low townsmen, and for the use of his 
own flock in particular. Should you 
deem them of sufficient importance for 
insertion in your excellent publication, 
I think they might tend in some 
measure to check what has become of 
late too common amongst all parties, 
the sin of perjury. 
I am your’s respectfully, 
FREDERICUS. 


At an Election of Members of Parlia- 
ment, the Oath to be taken by the 
Electors is as follows: 


I, A. B. do swear I have not received, 
or had by myself, or any other person 
whatsoever in trust for me, or bor my 
use or benefit, directly or indirectly, 
any sum or sums of money, office, 
place, or employment, gift or reward, 
or any promise or security for any 
money, office, employment, or gift, in 
order to give my vote at this election ; 
and that I have not been polled at this 
election. So help me God. 
Explanation. 
A direct receiving, &e. is, when a per- 
son gives or promises you money, 
employment, or reward; asks 
you at the same time, in Words 
to give your vote for this or that 
eman. 

An indirect receiving, is when a per- 

son gives you money, or any thing 
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else ; and though he do not expressly 
tell you what it is for, yet you have. 
reason to believe that his intention is 
thereby to influence or engage you to 
give .your vote conformably to his 
wishes. 

“So help me God,” signifies, Let 
God Almighty bless or curse me, save 
or destroy me, according as what I 
swear be true or false. 

Queries 
proposed to all those who are charge- 
able with bribing the voters at elections. 


1. If you teach a person to think 
lightly of an oath on one occasion, 
can you expect him to regard it as 
sacred on any other occasion? 

2. If a person forswear himself to 
serve your purpose, is it to be sup- 
posed that he will make any scruple 
of doing the same, when it is to serve 
his own? 

3. What man’s property or life can 
be safe amongst persons wifo have 
been taught by their superiors to per- 
jure themselves? 

4> Who is the most infamous cha- 
racter,—a poor man who accepts a 
bribe, and perjures himself; or a rich 
man who gives it, and thereby tempts 
him to do so? 

5. Can that man be a good member 
of society who encourages perjury, or 
has he a claim to be believed upon his 
own oath, in any case whatsoever? 

6. Is not an oath the most sacred 
pledge which can be given by one 
man to another; and if its obligation 
be destroyed, is not the security of 
the civilized world at an end? 

7. Has not perjury been classed 
amongst the most heinous crimes in 
all ages, not only by believers in di-' 
vine revelation, but also by pagan 
idolaters and heathen philosophers? 

8. Is it possible to mention any 
crime which is more likely to bring 
the curse of Almighty God upon the 
individual who is chargeable with it, 
since he hath declared that “ his curse 
shall enter into the house of him that 
sweareth falsely by his name, and that 
it shall remain in the midst of his 
house and consume it?” Zech. v. 4. 


a ements 
PURGATORIAN SOCIETY. 


Copy of a curious Receipt in use in 
Treland.—“ Received from the Purga- 
torian Society the sum of 5 to 
offer masses for the relief of all 





the souls in purgatory, but in parti- 
cular for the deceased subscribers, the 
parents, friends, and relations of its 
members.” 

The above was found in a field near 
Dublin, dated March the Ist, 179—, 
filled up with 2s. 2d. for two masses, 
and signed Patrick CALLAGHAN, 


—_— 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE IMPERIAL 
MAGAZINE. 


Westhoughton, October 5, 1819. 
Sir, 
Suoutp the following solution to 
the Algebraical Problem proposed, 
col. 23, in the sixth number of your 
valuable Miscellany, be deemed 
worthy of a place in any subsequent 
number, the insertion would be grati- 
fying to your very humble servant, 
MATHEMATICUS. 


Solution :—Because the sum of each 
pair of numbers is equal to the same 
number, viz. 20, the question amounts 
to this: To divide a given number (20) 
consisting of two squares, 4 and 16, 
into two other square numbers, two 
different ways; put a—2, b—4, and x 
and y for the roots of the required 
squares, then by the problem 2’+ y= 
a’+b’ and, per art. 219, Euler’s Alge- 
2 6 pq + a(q’—p’) 

2 + q 


where p and q are 


bra, z= and y= 


P 
2a pq +b (p’—9’, 


2 2 





numbers taken at pleasure. Take p—4 
and qg=1, then x =i7 
56|?_ 
7 — 
the first pair of numbers: again take 
p=5 and g = 2, and we shall have 


2|>_ 4 
hence a = d80 and 


, 
oe 


rrr consequently 


124|?__ 15876 & 
297 ' — B41 are tne 


2a = 


gp and y= 


4 
other pair of numbers ; hence = 
5776 1 444 15376 
239» “sai, °° “sai, 
bers required. 


are the num- 


From what is done above, it evi- 
dently appears that the principle 
employed in the solution will solve the 
problem, when it has the following 
very general enunciation, viz. To 
divide a given number, consisting of 
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any number of squares, into the same 
number of other squares as many ways 
as we please. For if the number of 
squares be even, they may be divided 
into other squares by pairs, as in the 
above solution; and if the number of 
squares be odd, they may be divided 
into pairs by leaving out the last num- 
ber, which must be added to one of 
the new found squares, and those two 
squares divided as before: hence, the 
method of extending the question to 
any number of squares, ad libitum, is 
sufficiently obvious. 


NEW QUESTION.—By Mathematicus. 


Apmit the respective distances be- 
tween Liverpool, Warrington, and 
Wigan, to be the same, viz. 18 miles: 
a messenger sets out from Wigan to 
Liverpool, and travels at the rate of 
5 miles per hour; and at the same in- 
stant of time, another messenger scts 
out from Warrington to Wigan, and 
travels uniformly at the rate of 4 miles 
per hour: it is required to determine 
how long they have been on their jour- 
ney wher they are 12 miles asunder? 
and also to determine how long they 
have been on their journey when they 
are the nearest possible together, and 
the distance between them at that 
time? 
a 
ON TEMPTATIONS, AND EVIL PROPEN- 
SITIES. 


In the fourth number of the Imperial 
Magazine, col. 377, the following 
query was inserted. “ How am I to 
distinguish the evil propensities of my 
heart from the temptations of Satan?” 
On this query some observations 
were made in the following number, 
col. 487. Since that time several arti- 
cles respecting this question have been 
transmitted by our correspondents, of 
which few only seem calculated to 
impart the desired information. In 
one paper, signed P. 8S. C. of Liver- 
pool, the author turns his attention to 
the subject; but his observations are 
preceded with so many preliminary 
remarks, that we can only select the 
essence of his ideas. 

He observes, that “‘ what we deno- 
minate the temptations of Satan, and 
the evil propensities of the heart, are 
inseparably connected with each other ; 
one being the cause, and the other the 
effect which the soul permits it to pro- 





duce. All things leading to the com- 
mission of criminal acts are tempta- 
tions; such as the desire of revenge, 
the inordinate love of the world, and 
the employment of unlawful means in 
the acquirement of its fleeting gratifi- 
cations.” To these he adds “ envy, 
hatred, malice, and uncharitableness ; 
the rejoicing at another’s downfall, and 
our triumphs over the misfortunes of 
our fellow-creatures.” These he con- 
siders to originate in the temptations 
of Satan, which operate on our evil 
propensities just as the soul influences 
the body ; but he contends, that they 
cannot be found detached from the 
effects they produce. 

_“ The visible effects of the tempta- 
tions of Satan, and the vicious propen- 
sities of the heart, are one and the 
same evil, under different appellations, 
when applied to different subjects. 
If viewed in relation to the body, they 
may with propriety be termed its na- 
tural propensity, the first fruits of the 
Devil’s exertions, being engendered 
and rendered perceptible in the flesh 
only. And if viewed in their appli- 
cation to the soul, they may as reason- 
ably be considered the temptations 
of Satan, being in reality his allure- 
ments, in the act of being offered 
through the agency of the flesh, which 
becomes then sensibly affected by the 
internal operation of his power, b 
intoxicating the soul with novelty, till, 
inducing it on the one hand to soothe 
and appease the turbulence produced 
by its consciousness of guilt, by 
placing false constructions on the 
merits of its proceedings; while on 
the other, it is active in the perform- 
ance of works which are loathsome, 
and opposite to its better dictates.” 


From another correspondent in Ire- 
land, we have received the following 
article on the same important subject. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE IMPERIA 
MAGAZINE. . 
Sir, 


Havine read in your fourth number, 
col. 377, two queries proposed by a 
‘* Constant Reader,” I waited patiently 
for the appearance of the fifth, expect- 
ing a satisfactory answer to each ques- 
tion from some of your more expe- 
rienced correspondents. I was not 
entirely disappointed. One of them 
made a few observations ; and I should 
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have been glad if he had said more. 
The substance of what I now send 
you was in contemplation before his 
answer appeared. If you judge these 
remarks worthy of a place, in addition 
to what has been already said, they 
are at your disposal. 

On the second question, I have not 
said any thing at present: I judge it 
prudent not to advance my ideas on 
it, until I have examined it more ma- 
tarely. Men have frequently different 
perceptions and ideas concerning the 
same questions, particularly in religion 
and morality. If any other of your 
numerous readers has any thing to 
advance, that might tend to cast addi- 
tional light upon these two very criti- 
cal points, no person would be more 
highly gratified than 

Yours, &c. 
AN IRISHMAN. 

White Abbey, Sept. 6, 1819. 


In answer to the first query, viz. 
“ How shall I distinguish the evil 
ities of my heart from the 
temptations of Satan?” we may ob- 
serve, that man is a creature endowed 
with various senses, passions, and 
powers. He can see, hear, taste, feel, 
and smell. He is the subject of love 
and hatred, joy and sorrow, hope and 
fear, desire and aversion, with many 
other passions. He is also endued 
with understanding, memory, con- 
science, imagination, and will. As 
such, he stands connected both with 
matter and spirit, with this world and 
that which is invisible: and as such, 
he is a moral agent, in a state of pro- 
bation here, and capable of reward or 
unishment hereafter. To him the for- 
idden fruit is now presented, when- 
ever he may happen to be by himself. 
And if we give simple credit to the 
Word of Truth, he is surrounded by 
an invisible host of wily fiends, who 
oppose him in his religious efforts, 
and strive to make and keep him a 
sinner. The word Devil is a noun of 
multitude. Hence, when that spirit 
who possessed the man among the 
tombs was asked, “ What is thy 
name?” he answered, ‘““My name is 
Legion, for we are many.” The Apos- 
tle tells us, that we wrestle not against 
flesh and blood, but against principali- 
ties, against powers, against the rulers 
of the darkness of this world, and against 
iritual wie. ss in high places: at 
same time St, Peter assures us, 





that our adversary the Devil goeth about 
like a roaring lion, seeking whom he may 
devour. These scriptures sufficiently 
prove, that there exists such a being, 
and that man is subject to his tempta- 
tions ; while, in many instances, there 
are actions specified, in which he was 
the immediate agent. He tempted 
Eve to eat of the forbidden fruit; 
caused the Sabeans and Chaldeans to 
kill the servants of Job, and rob him 
of his substance; possessed and tor- 
mented many, in the days of our Lord ; 
tempted him in the wilderness; put 
it into the heart) of Ananias and 
Sapphira to lie unto the Holy Ghost; 
he has deceived the nations of the 
world from the beginning ; and when 
loosed again from his prison, shall go 
forth to deceive Gog and Magog, and 
to gather them together again unto 
battle, Rev. xx. These things being 
premised, let us bear more immedi- 
ately upon the point. 

The senses are not only the medium 
through which man receives his first 
ideas of extrinsic objects, but they 
really often prove inlets to temptation. 
He who is earnestly resistipg every 
allurement, would require to guard 
them strictly, lest they lead him astray. 
It is natural, we know, for the eye to 
look ; and, in particular, it is attracted 
by all objects which are new, grand, 
and beautiful; but in many cases we 
are equally convinced that the sight of 
such objects may be unlawful, though 
the desire to see them be natural. 
Hence, like David, we should turn our 
eyes from beholding vanity; and, like 
holy Job, we should make a covenant 
with our eyes, lest they lead us into 
transgression. We should act thus 
with every sense, which might more 
immediately lead us to violate our 
moral obligations. While we are thus 
exercised day after day, we discover, 
by experience, that we are naturally 
excited to gratify our senses, by bring- 
ing them in contact with those objects 
that are pleasing to them in all their 
variety. When we therefore feel de- 
sires tending towards objects of sense, 
and are at the same time convinced 
that the indulgence of them would be 
wrong, I see no reason why we should 
attribute these to the operations of 
Satan, seeing they may be fairly ac- 
counted for on natural principles. 

The man who is destitute of religion, 
not having the victory over his pas- 
sions,is commonly found to gratify them 
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as far as possible in sensible objects. 
Not so with him who believes in 
Christ with the heart unto righteous- 
ness. By faith he has obtained the 
best of victories—a victory over him- 
self. And though the same objects 
may now meet his senses, in which he 
formerly found gratification at the ex- 
pense of his conscience, yet he yields 
not to any of their bewitching allure- 
ments. The simple desire to indulge 
the senses, he knows is agreeable to 
the original constitution of man: but 
he is equally sure, that there is a 
boundary fixed to this gratification, 
according to the eternal reason and 
nature of things. Feeling no inward 
necessity to step beyond the “ allowed 
line,” he triumphs over the enjoy- 
ments and pleasures of the world, and 
often comes off more than conqueror, 
through the blood of the Lamb. Let 
him, as is often the case, triumph over 
sensual objects this hour, and the next 
be harassed by the same ideas, when 
the senses and the objects have ceased 
to be in contact; let the impure 
thoughts be injected instantly, forci- 
bly, and repeatedly, into the mind ; 
let every power and grace be called 
forth to stem the torrent in the soul, 
unti! at last, after much prayer and 
holy exercise, he is enabled again to 
triumph: to what can we attribute 
this, but to some invisible evil agent, 
who strives to deceive and torment 
him? This must be acknowledged: 
for the person under consideration 
possesses dominion over his every 
passion, and has therefore no wish to 
remember or indulge the forbidden 
thing. Yet it preys upon him without 
intermission for a considerable time, 
and at last probably flees from him in 
an instant. The Apostle, in writing 
to the Ephesians, uses an expression 
which tends to cast considerable light 
on what has been said. ‘“ Above all, 
(saith he,) take unto you the shield of 
faith, whereby you will be enabled to 
quench all the fiery darts of the wicked 
one,” who is the Devil. From _ the 
figure here advanced we may infer, 
that as the poisoned arrow is projected 
instantly and rapidly from the bow, so, 
in the above case, the temptations of 
the Devil in general are abrupt, forci- 
ble, and, if yielded to, accompanied 
with the most infectious impurity and 
exaggerated guilt. When Satan there- 
fore acts upon the passions, by awaken- 
ing a secondary perception of sensible 





objects, there is reason both from 
a and experience to conelude, 
that he generally proceeds in the above 
manner. . 


The Devil, according to the state- 
ment now made, has only been con- 
sidered as operating on the passions 
of the believer: but there is another 
mode in which he proceeds, and per- 
haps with more success. He is well 
convinced that man, in his present 
state, knows only in part; that the 
wisest and best of men are in many 
— but children in understanding ; 
and that if he can find them any how 
relaxed in their application to the 
Fountain of wisdom, he may easily 
overcome them by his devices. Hence 
he is styled, the subtle serpent, the 
deceiver of the nations, and a liar and 
murderer from the beginning. We are 
not left ignorant of bis insinuations in 
this respect, nor of his mode of proce- 
dure. e have complete instances in 
the case of the first woman, Eve, and 
the second man, Jesus Christ: both 
were the subjects of his temptations. 
By his reasoning and lies he deceived 
the one, and by the same methods he 
artfully strove to delude the other. 
The Lord God (says the sacred pen- 
man) made the earth to bring forth 
—_ tree that is pleasant to the eye and 
good for food. That the tree of know- 
ledge of good and evil was also plea- 
sant to the eye, the woman w 
merely by looking at it; that it was 
good for food, she might be led to 
conclude, from seeing the serpent eat- 
ing of it: but the desire she had for 
the wisdom to be gained by a partici- 
pation thereof, arose from the false 
representations of that lying spirit; 
this was the most artful manner. in 
which he could possibly have pro- 
ceeded. He did not tempt her with 
great possessions, seeing she was 
mistress of the world already, by the 
appointment of God. No, he wrought 
smoothly on that passion, the gratifi- 
cation of which is perhaps stil/ more 
congenial to the human mind than any 
other; namely, a thirst for universal 
knowledge and unbounded fame. God 
doth know (said he) that in the day thou 
eatest thereof your eyes shall be opened, 
and ye shall be as gods, knowing good and 
evil. This was certainly an awful 
truth, in an experimental sense. But 
the woman was deceived: which may 
lead us justly to infer, that the serpent 
gave her to understand, by this know- 
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ledge, a something different from what 
she really afterwards knew, to her 
greatest sorrow. It is not making an 
unimplied inference, to conclude, that 
by eating of the fruit she judged she 
should become like the gods, not only 
in wisdom, but in greatness. . 
From the preceding observations, 
ether with those which naturally 
arise from reading the history of our 
Lord’s temptations, we may easily 
perceive, that Satan considers well 
the weak side of man,—the constitu- 
tional inclination—the besetting sin, 
or what may probably be so; and thus 
makes his attacks on these grounds. 
Is there any criterion, then, whereby 
we may properly distinguish his temp- 
tations in this case, as well as in the 
preceding? I know of no standard 
whatever, unless that which may be 
raised from the following materials: 
In the man who is only awakened to a 
sense of his sin and danger, the reason 
and conscience not oniy approve of 
God’s law, but rejoice in it, see Rom. 
vii. The will is also on the same side, 
though the corrupt passions violently 
oppose. For the good that such a per- 
son would do, (or wills to do,) he finds 
no power to perform. The passions, 
whether we consider them as simply 
good, or in a state of moral disorder, 
are mere impulses, blind forces, tend- 
ing, like instinct in the lower animals, 
towards their respective objects, inca- 
pable of giving a reason why. As 
they are therefore incapable of reason- 
ing in any manner whatever, and as 
the understanding, conscience, and 
will of the person in question, are 
really on God’s side, it is contrary to 
every perception we have of ourselves, 
to suppose the reasoning power would 
now rise up against God. When such 
persons therefore perceive reasonings 
within, that would drown the voice of 
conscience, blind the understanding, 
lessen the obligation to duty, put a 
false gloss, and give an innocent ap- 
arance to those things which God 
as, prohibited, they may (in my judg- 
ment) certainly conclude, that such 
suggestions are inspired by some 
agent distinct from themselves, who 
ean be no other than the Devil. I 
conclude, by remarking,—that if the 
person subject to the law of sin and 
death, may discriminate in this case ; 
much more may he be able to judge, 
who is made free through righteous- 
ness by the Spirit of God. 
- 4 











A DISSERTATION ON GEOLOGY. 
[Continued from col, 857.] 


Objection I1.—It is plainly intimated 
in the Bible, that all animals were 
made for the use of man; and that the 
various animals which were created 
on the fifth and sixth day were alive 
when Adam was created. But accord- 
ing to your system, many generations 
of fishes lived and died before the pro- 
duction of land animals, and many 
generations of land animals before the 
formation of man. Nay, this is not 
all. If we are to believe modern 
Geologists, entire species, and even 
entire genera, became extinct, and 
were succeeded by new ones. The 
first fishes were of the most imperfect 
kind, and their genera were wholly 
different from any which now inhabit 
the seas. At length fishes began to 
appear, of which the genera were the 
same as those which exist at present, 
but the species were quite different. 
Lastly, fishes were created of the same 
kind as those which dwell at present 
in our seas. The same thing took 
place with respect to the land animals. 
Such is your doctrine. Now, how do 
you reconcile this with the Scripture ? 

Answer.—If you find it difficult to 
reconcile this theory, or rather this 
fact, with the scriptural account, it is 
owing to your having fallen into two 
mistakes.—1. You confound together, 
the Bible being silent on a thing, and 
the Bible contradicting it. Moses has 
certainly not given us the least hint 
that any genera or any species of 
fishes died before the creation of 
beasts; or any genera or species of 
beasts, before the creation of man. 
He has not said, or even hinted, that 
a single individual perished. But he 
has not said the contrary. Moses has 
not told us that God created the angels. 
Nevertheless, we are not only autho- 
rized, but even bound to believe, that 
he did create them.—You will per- 
haps reply, that the formation of an- 
gels was foreign to the subject. I 
grant it; but I will mention something 
which is intimately connected with his 
subject, yea, that forms a part of. his 
subject; and yet he has omitted it 
altogether. I mean, the creation of 
insects. He particularizes the other 
kinds of animals ; fishes, birds, beasts, 
and reptiles; and yet he says not a 
single syllable of insects. Towards 
the end of the chapter he thrice enu- 
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merates the different kinds of animals, 
yet not one word do we read of insects. 
It were idle to say that insects are 
included in the expression, “ every 
creeping thing wherein is life.” Moses 
might have comprised all the other 
kinds in two words, namely, all ani- 
mals; and yet he has preferred to 
speak of them severally, though he 
had occasion to mention them three 
times. We perceive, then, that we are 
not only permitted, but also required, 
to supply something at which Moses 
has not even hinted. The sum and 
substance of the whole matter is this: 
the nature of fishes and the nature of 
beasts were created for the use of man. 
It signifies not how many millions of 
individuals perished; it matters not 
how many species were swept from 
existence, or how many genera were 
annihilated: the nature was pre- 
served, and the Almighty’s purpose 
was accomplished. 2. You commit 
an error of judgment, when you ex- 
pect a minute and circumstantial 
detail in a general account. If it had 
been the will of God the Spirit, that 
his inspired servant should write a 
large volume on the subject, like that 
of Jameson, we should undoubtedly 
have been informed of all that Jameson 
has told us; aye, and of infinitely 
more. But this was not the counsel 
of the Holy One. Further, when we 
consider, or rather when we endeavour 
to conceive what God is, and then 
remember what we are, instead of 
expecting that he should tell us every 
thing, we ought to feel astonished that 
he should have revealed somuch. 

You, doubtless, will not fail to ob- 
serve, that even ting that I have 
removed the chief part of the objection, 
there is one difficulty which lurks be- 
hind. You will say, it derogates both 
from the wisdom and the power of 
God, to maintain that at first he cre- 
ated animals in an imperfect state ; 
that he next created animals of a more 
perfect kind; and that after two or 
three successive formations, he at 
length brought his works to perfection. 
—I reply, that instead of reasoning 
abstractedly on the method in which 
the Deity ought to act, it would be 
wiser humbly to inquire how he has 
acted. I think I can shew from the 
first chapter of Genesis, that this mode 
of operation which you deem imper- 
fect is the very mode which the Lord 
adopted. Do we learn from this chap- 

No. 10.—Vot. I. 





ter, that God at first created a perfect 
world? or even that he afterwards 
brought the various parts to perfection 
at the same time? We are told just 
the contrary. After God had made 
the earth, it was a rude, shapeless, 
chaotic mass: from this imperfect 
state, it was subsequently brought 
into a state of greater perfection, and 
adorned with trees and plants. But 
even then it was in a st comer state. 
The sea and the dry land were succes- 
sively stocked with their proper inha- 
bitants, but not with all their p 

inhabitants. At a still later period, 
the finishing hand was put to this fair 
and resplendent fabric. Man was 
formed, and the work was perfected. 
All this is evident, from the most su- 
perficial reading of the chapter; but 
there are one or two remarkable pas- 
sages in it which do not strike the 
mind at first, but which, during my 
meditations, have presented them- 
selves. It is stated that God made 
man by his own immediate act; but 
that he formed the fishes, birds, and 
beasts, not by his own immediate 
acting, but by the agency of secondary 
causes. He commanded the sea and 
the dry land to bring forth the various 
kinds of animals. Surely it is remark- 
able, that all the animals which we 
maintain were improved and perfected 
by degrees, were brought forth by the 
operation of nature; but man, of 
whom only one species was created, 
and whe therefore was made perfect 
at once, was produced by the imme- 
diate actings of the Deity. There is 
another peculiarity to which I would 
direct your attention: after the earth 
was covered with verdure, it is said, 
“and God saw that it was good.” 
After the sea had brought forth the 
fishes and birds, the same thing is 
declared. After the dry land had 
brought forth the beasts and reptiles, 
the. same thing is again declared. 
Now, when we are told that God saw 
that it was good, it implies (in accom- 
modation to our feeble faculties) that 
God looked upon what was made, to 
ascertain whether it was good; and 
this again implies, that it might not 
have been perfectly good. But after 
God had created man, it is not said, 
“and God saw that it was good.” 
He made man by his own immediate 
acting: and what he made, must of 
necessity have been good. How cor- 
rect, how accurate, is this account of 
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Moses! What sublime truths are con- 
tained in its hidden depths! Could 
such a composition have proceeded 
from an impostor ?— 

I trust I have now shewn that we 
are authorized by Scripture to assert, 
that the works of God were in general 
brought to perfection by a long and 
continued process. This may have 
been done, because the divine attri- 
butes would thereby be more emi- 
nently glorified, as 1 shall endeavour 
to evince in the next article. It may 
also have been done, that the holy 
angels might take a deeper interest in 
that favoured being for whom such 
great things were doing, for whom 
those works of nature, which to them 
appeared so lovely, were not deemed 
of sufficient excellence ! 

Objection I1.—It is intimated in 
Scripture, and it has always been 
held by orthodox divines, that all suf- 
fering is in consequence of sin. If 
there had been no sin, there would 
have been no suffering, no pain, no 
death. Adam was constituted the 
federal head and representative, not 
only of the human race, but also of 
the whole creation. Adam sinned; 
and the brute creation, as well as the 


human race, participated in the effects 


of his disobedience. But according 
to your system, the various kinds of 
animals were obnoxious to pain and 
death before Adam had any existence, 
Thus, there were misery and death in 
the world before the introduction of sin. 

Answer.—To the mind of an Unita- 
rian, this objection would be light as 
air. An Unitarian, in common with 
infidels, denies in toto the fall of 
man!!! He denies, of course, its im- 
puted consequences, But I am not of 
their party; and I hope, O reader, 
that thou art not among their number. 
May God preserve both thee and me 
from this last extremity. I say, this 
last extremity. I conceive that the 
Deist or the Atheist, who openly and 
honestly rejects the Bible, must incur 
less of the Divine displeasure, than 
the man who professes to believe the 
Scripture, and yet labours to under- 
mine its very foundation. 

But although this objection present 
not aught of difficulty to the Unitarian, 
it has occasioned unto me consider- 
able perplexity. I acknowledge that 
it is a difficulty, and I pity those who 
do not perceive it. “If our gospel 
be hid, it is hid to them that are lost.” 





I think we are clearly taught, that all 
pain and suffering, whether physical 
or moral, are the effects of sin; the 
effects of Adam’s sin. How comes it 
then, that any part of the creation was 
exposed to suffering and death before 
sin was introduced? On this per- 
plexing question I will venture to offer 
my ideas. If I should succeed, it 
must be attributed to the light which 
I have derived from the sixteenth 
chapter of Dr. Owen, on the person of 
Christ ; or rather, to that Fountain of 
light and glory whose refulgent beams 
irradiated the page of Owen. 

The great end and object of all the 
divine counsels and proceedings, is 
the glory of God. Let us then, in the 
course of our inguiry, keep in sight 
this grand truth. The glorification of 
the divine perfections was the primary 
object of the Son of God, when, by 
the power of the Father, through the 
operation of the Spirit, he formed the 
mundane system. But before the cre- 
ation of Adam, there was no visible 
image ; there was no representation of 
the holy attributes of God in this lower 
world. Some traces, indeed, of his 
goodness, his wisdom, and his power, 
were impressed upon the brute cre- 
ation. But they could not bear the 
impress of his moral excellencies ; 
they could exhibit no similitude of his 
holiness and righteousness, those pro- 
perties whereby he is peculiarly glori- 
fied, and wherein he is pre-eminently 
known. Thus, at that early period, 
there was no established method by 
which Jehovah might be magnified ; 
there was no medium by which the 
various works of nature might accom- 
plish their high destiny, through which 
they might bring in a revenue of glory 
and honour to the Lord. Now, as the 
glory of God was the especial object 
of the creation, but the creatures 
could not then subserve that blessed 
purpose, it would not have comported 
with the justice of the Deity to place 
them in a state of perfect happiness. 
This would have been to place them 
on a level with those beings who fulfil 
the ends of their existence. Neither 
would it have been suitable unto the 
Divine wisdom. For it was the plan 
of the Deity, that the creation should 
be in a progressive state, and should 
gradually improve unto its very end. 
If therefore the animals had been in a 
state of absolute unmixed happiness, 
the order of things would: have been 
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violated, and there would have been 
perfection and imperfection. at the 
same time. But when man was made, 
the image of the Divinity shone forth 
in cloudless majesty; and when he 
was appointed the head and repre- 
sentative of the whole creation, then 
was creation’s end accomplished. It 
then comported with the holy attri- 
butes of Deity, that the animals should 
be brought into a state of absolute 
felicity: and more glory redounded to 
the Creator from this wondrous tran- 
sition on the introduction of his image, 
than could have accrued from the con- 
tinuance of these animals in a state 
already perfect.—Reader, have I, in 
any degree, removed the difficulty ? 

It must not, however, be forgotten, 
that the beneficent Creator so ordered 
things, that all the animals which 
existed previous to man, enjoyed a 
large portion of felicity. On three 
accounts, their happiness must have 
been far greater than it is at present: 
1. The face of the earth was not over- 
spread with towns and cities, nor 
fenced in with inclosures, nor deso- 
lated by wars. The fruits of the 
earth were produced for them alone. 
2. They were free from the dominion 
of man, and therefore were not kept 
in the unnatural state in which many 
of them are now confined. They must, 
consequently, have had fewer, and per- 
haps they had no diseases. 3. They 
were not exposed to the cruelty of 
man, which is probably the most fer- 
tile source of their misery. Thus their 
enjoyments greatly outweighed their 
sufferings, and existence was to them 
a considerable blessing.—If then you 
ask me, whether in the present state 
there would have been any suffering, 
had there been no sin? I answer, that 
there would have been none. If you 
again ask me, whether there could 
have been any? my reply is this: I 
conceive that there could not have 
been any mental suffering, or any cor- 
poreal suffering, to rational beings, if 
there had been no previous sin. [I 
think, however, that God might justly 
expose his irrational creatures to piy- 
sical evil, especially if he so ordered 
matters that their happiness would far 
exceed their misery; and that exist- 
ence upon such terms would be greatly 
preferable to non-existence. 

Objection I1V.—We are informed by 
Moses, that the trees and plants were 


made- on the third day, and the fishes | 





on the fifth. It is clear, however, from 
the system of modern Geologists, that 
there must have been a new creation 
of vegetables after the various shelly 
strata had been deposited. It is also 
evident, from the concluding letter in 
Parkinson’sthird volume, that the form- 
ation of fishes must have been continued 
while the beasts were being created. 
Does this harmonize with the Scripture? 

Answer.—The propér answer to this 
is contained in my answers to your 
second objection. 

Objection V.—Moses gives us a par- 
ticular account of a great and universal 
deluge, without even hinting that any 
other ever occurred. But according. 
to the Geologists, various deluges hap- 
pened even before the creation of 
man ; and you yourself have intimated 
as much, Is this Scriptural? 

Answer.—The proper answer to this. 
also is contained in my answers to 
your second objection. 

Objection V1.—Moses tells us, that 
the reptiles were formed together with 
the beasts; but according to Cuvier, 
crocodiles and some other oviparous 
animals were created with the fishes 
at a much earlier period. 

Answer.—Moses says, that the earth, 
brought forth beasts and reptiles. It 
is therefore clear, that he must be 
speaking of the land reptiles. Croco- 
diles, and some other amphibious ani- 
mals, are certainly more nearly allied 
to fishes than to beasts; and therefore 
there can be little doubt that they 
were produced from water, and not 
from the earth, What Moses says 
does not appertain to them. He 
passes them over in silence, as he did 
the insects. But on this point, I said 
enough in a former place. 

Objection VII.—Cuvier asserts, that 
after the primitive mountains had once 
emerged from the ocean, their summits 
were never again covered byit. This 
is in direct opposition to Moses, who 
states, that the waters rose above the 
highest mountains. 

Answer.—It is evident, from the 
context, that Cuvier’s meaning is this; 
after the primitive mountains were 
once uncovered, the sea never again 
covered them for a length of time, 
so as to deposit any shelly strata. 
I conceive, he would not deny that the 
waters may have risen above the most 
elevated mountains, have con- 
tinued there for a few months. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 
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ON THE EARTH’S INCLINATION TO THE 
PLANE OF ITS ORBIT. 


Tue foliowing remarks, extracted from 
an original and unfinished MS., on 
the probable cause of the Earth’s In- 
clination to the plane or level of its 
Orbit, and on the polarify of the mag- 
netic needle, deduced from reflections 
on the primeval and chaotic state of 
matter, will, I trust, be favoured with 
an insertion in the Imperial Magazine. 
They are perfectly new to me; and I 
am unconscious that any similar con- 
jectures have ever appeared before the 
public. Their early appearance in your 
valuable Miscellany, will greatly ob- 
lige your most obedient servant, 

Oct. 21, 1819. G. M—n. 

Preliminary Sketches. 

There is perhaps no subject with 
which we are acquainted, that excites 
an equal degree ofinterest in the mind, 
’ or tempts so much the industry of man 
to study and to xplore, as the wisdom 
of God displayed in the works of crea- 
tion. Conscious of its divine origin, 
and impatient of confinement, the hu- 
man mind, fond of bold adventures, is 
perpetually on the alert, in the pursuit 
of good orill. As the evanescent crea- 
tures of aday, we live upon the wing of 
time, and we exist on the margins which 
divide a material from a spiritual world ; 
where the vanishing extremes of both, 
mingle themselves in shades and tints 
which are almost imperceptible ; and 
where the intellectual powers seem 
poised, in a condition unable wholly to 
quit the one, or successfully to reach the 
other. Whatever we learn of either, is 
through the convoluted or obstructed 
paths of organized matter. With this, 
our boasted intelligenceis mysteriously 
connected. It sustains the mind in 
its most vigorous exertions, and serves 
as a sort of prop or rallying point, 
whenever we sally forth into those pre- 
sumptive regions, where the fertility 
of our imaginations too often carry us. 
Tired of the flight, like a bird outdone 
by —_ at sea, we gladly lay hold of 
the support. The mind recoils at 
the immeasurable distance before it ; 
and, shrinking from the awful scene, is 
introverted upon itself, in taking a new 
survey of its own powers, which had 
been lost between the immensity of 
God, atid human imbecility. 

The latter, we have reason to lament, 
because it bears testimony to our dis- 





grace; and the moment.we attempt to 
comprehend or encircle the former, we 
betray our presumption and folly. It 
is here that our most vigorous imagi- 
nation is swallowed up, by the immen- 
sity of that self-existent, incompre- 
hensible Being, whose nature is inscru- 
table, and whose ways are “ past find- 
ing out.” 

In ourevening contemplations, when 
surveying his works, wefbehold the moon 
like animmense crystal lamp ; the stars, 
as so many golden tapers, advance ina 
glittering train ; athousand and a thou- 
sand luminaries shine forth in succes- 
sive splendour; and pendulous in fluid 
zether, a countless multitude of globes 
accomplish their rotations in one eternal 
harmony. Touched with solemn trans- 
port at scenes so vast,and yet so uni- 
form, the intelligent and reflecting 
spectator is irresistibly conducted from 
the workmanship to the great Work- 
man; and his mind is sweetly capti- 
vated in the contemplation of the stu- 
pendous attributes of power, mercy, 
and love, which unite to form that in- 
describable constellation of beauties 
centering in the divine Being. It was 
under the most devout and exalted 
conception of God, that the mind of 
our incomparable Milton dictated the 
following pathetic and sublime lines, 

“ These are thy glorious works, Parent of Good; 
Almighty ! thine this universal frame, 
Thus wondrous fair, Thyself how wondrous then!” 

The alternate approximation and . 
recession. of the polar regions of the 
Earth to the Sun, during its annual 
march round that luminary, giving to 
the husbandman his seed-time and har- 
vest, whichclothe the smiling fields with 
‘* nutrimental treasure,” are continu- 
ally recognized from their beneficial ef- 
fects ; and we know it is to this pecu- 
liar position of the earth that we are in- 
debted for our vernal flowers, our sum- 
mer and autumnal fruits, our healthy 
vicissitudes of heat and cold, of frost 
and snow. The gales of winter, the sum- 
mer airs, the noontide calms, and even- 
ing zephyrs which fan the heated air, 
and a numberless train of other bless- 
ings, are alike conducive to the com- 
fort and happiness of man. We read 
ofthisInclination; and the periodical re- 
turn ofthe seasons, bringing with them 
the blessings I have here enumerated, 
bear indisputable testimony to the 
well-known fact. But why it should be 
so,and by what peculiar agency, or se- 
cret cause, a phenomenon so benign in 
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its influence, so constant and harmoni- 
ous in its operations, is brought about, 


is hidden in profound obscurity; the | i 


investigation of which, is the interest- 
ing subject of our present inquiry. 
To pursue this intricate subject with 
any probabie prospect of success, we 
must carry our reflections back to the 
primeval state of the earth, when days 
and nights began their endless rounds, 
when chaos triumphed over disordered 
worlds. 

There appear to be but two states 
of matter which claim our attention, 
as candidates for priority of existence : 
one, where the elements may be sup- 
posed to have existed in a distinct and 
separate manner, before the countless 
assemblage of them, called aggregates, 
was issued into being; the other, 
where the aggregates made a primary 
appearance, and were rendered capable 
of yielding, from the progressive de- 
velopment of their atomic parts, those 
elements which now engross the ma- 
terial universe. In the first case, the 
numberless systems composing univer- 
sal nature, resulted from the coa- 
lesence or rendezvous of previously 
created scattered elements. In the 
latter, the aggregates were first in or- 
der on the great theatre of being, with 
their pregnant causes, and the virtual 
existence of those elements which, in 
their pleasing or terrific effects, alter- 
nately create in the mind of man, the 
occasions of so much admiration or dis- 
may. To determine the seniority of 
these candidates, is not our present in- 
tention. It is more compatible with 
the structure of compound bodies, and 
congenial with our notions of divided 
elements, to suppose that the aggre- 
gates were formed from the coalescence 
of elements, than that the elements 
should have made their respective ag- 
gressions from the progressive involu- 
tions of those unwieldy masses of or- 
ganized matter, of which they were 
themselves the constituents. I shall 
not at presentdispute to which of these 
the palm is due, because the interest of 
the present subject is not involved inthe 
issue. I shall confine my remarks to 
the chaotic state of the earth, that con- 
geries of things blended in one con- 
fused and indiscriminate mass of mat- 
ter, to which the ancient Hebrews an- 
nexed the terms tohoo and bohoo, and 
the equally sagacious and critical 
Greeks the word chaos. . 

That chaos was an unconsolidaied 


state of matter, I have elsewhere en- 
deavoured to prove ; and if the reason- 
ing there uced' be conclusive, I 
take it for granted, that the earth, and 
its numerous appendages, were then 
held in solution. Whether the univer- 
sal menstruum were air or water, is of 
no importance to the: present theory, 
since, according to our popular views 
of chemical affinity, a ial, and in 
many instances a complete state of so- 
lation, is essentially necessary in giving 
scope to the play of essences. From 
these premises we may safely infer, 


-that what we can denominate the 


earth, was, in its original state, a soft, 
compressible, and yielding substance, 
between that of a solid, compact, and 
a complete fluid; and that during this 
fluid consistence, the earth réceived 
its first impulse to move. Whether 
the intestine motion of atomic forces 
constituting the play of elements, arose 
from’ emanations, or spiritual im- 
pulsions immediately from the Divine 
mind, or was consequent upon the se- 
condary agency of solar heat, I shall 
not risk my opinion. Whatever may 
have been the nature of the i i 
influence, we are well assured, that the 
primary agency was immaterial ; and in 
what way soever the moving agent 
formed a contact with the body to be 
moved, the result was certain and uni- 
form, and the whole chaotic mass be- 
came the scene of chemical alterations 
—sympathetic unions, the marriage of 
essences, and the parade of elements, 
in endless succession and variety. 

In the short interval of six succes- 
sive days, the amazing whole was com- 
pleted ; and Gud is said to have rested 
from his labours. This is a metapho- 
rical idea, inapplicable to the imma- 
teriality of the Almighty, but beauti- 
ful in itself, and consistent with those 
terms we are obliged to use, in defining 
ideas we derive from the contact of 
visible things. 

Without annexing certain images 
to our perception of spiritual and invyi- 
sible things, man could not be intelli- 
gible to man. God rested; in other 
words, he discontinued his creative 
operations. What he had previously 
formed, he now left, to follow the ener- 
gies or impulsions he had implanted in 
the original constitution matter ; 
and these go on with the same unde- 
viating regularity, as if God were 
actually interposing his power at eve 





subsequent event. It is in this se 
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we say, that natural effects have their 
proximate and natural causes ; and that 
all the operations in nature which we 
term phenomena, are to be explained 
on some material principle, and not as- 
cribed to the immediate interposition 
of mysterious agency or temporary ef- 
forts of Divine efficiency. 

The science of chemistry consists in 
a knowledge of these affinities, derived 
for the most part from analytical in- 
vestigation, by the operation of matter 
upon matter, and from the hostility of 
adverse elements, termed re-agents ; 
instruments in the hands of the philo- 
sopher, which enable him to torture 
confession, by unlocking the charm 
which gave security to elementary al- 
liance, in which nothing can be said 
to perish ; the internal constitution of 
essence remaining unchanged: so that 
not an inconceiveably minute atom 
can be annihilated. From the prin- 
ciples here laid down, I think there 
can be no doubt that the earth was 
thrown into motion, while the ele- 
ments were yet in full play, and before 
the operation of chemical agency had 
fixed them in their more permanent 
abodes. The effect of motion, from 
whatever cause it was derived, would 
be to precipitate newly formed sub- 
stances from the circumference to the 
centre of the whole mass; and as the 
union of some elements produces more 
ponderous compounds than others, so 
their respective influence operates 
more powerfully in bringing them to 
the most depending part of the aggre- 
gate, if quiescent, and to the physical 
centre, if in motion. 

Whether we suppose the consolida- 
tion of the earth, and arrangement of 
its strata, to have taken place either be- 
fore or after it was putin motion, the 
result we imagine would have been 
what it now is. Ifa principle of gra- 
vity exist at all, it existed then, and 
was as much the quality of an atom as 
ofa world. It is true, the scattered 
particles had not brought together into 
one centre their individual quotas; for 
which reason the principle of gravity, 
in that stage of creation, could not 
be so extensively influential as at 
present. Be this as it may, in nei- 
ther case could all the ponderous sub- 
stances equally surround the centre. 
In the former case, while the earth is 
supposed to be at rest, the primarily 
formed modifications, resulting from 
hasty affinities, having nothing to im- 





pede their motion, would have easily 
descended through softer bodies ; while 
subsequently formed masses, in their 
approach to what has been called the 
centre of gravity, would be obstructed 
in their course. In the latter case, no 
mechanical motion of rotatory veioci 
could deflect masses of matter throug 
substances of equal density, The com- 
binations of elements, and the conse- 
quent formation of substances going on, 
after the earth was put in motion, 
huge and ponderous compounds mul- 
tiplied upon each other, which being 
unable to descend through inferior and 
previously-formed strata, are mechani- 
cally sustained above their “ due 
level ;” and consequently the weight, 
which would have otherwise surround- 
ed the centre, accumulates laterally, 
and thus removes the centre of gravity 
at a distance from the mathematical 
centre of the whole mass. 
(To be concluded in our next.) 
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DOUBTS CONCERNING THE DOCTRINE 
OF THE ETERNAL SONSHIP OF CHRIST. 


John x. 30. 
— xiv. 23. 


I and the Father are one. 
My Father is greater than I. 

The Evangelists commonly speak of 
our Lord as the Son of man, whilst he 
is generally designated the Son of God 
by the Apostles. But the terms are in- 
differently used to denote one person, 
Jesus, the Christ ; and it is predicated 
equally and indifferently, of the Son of 

an and of the Son of God, that “ he 
that believeth in me hath eternal life.” 
But since the terms, the Son of man, 
and the Son of God, are employed 
equally and indifferently to denote one 
Son, which is the Christ, they can be 
alone referrible to one Sonship. For 
if there be two Sonships, there must 
be two Sons ; and since “ we are re- 
conciled to God by the death of his 
Son,” if there be two, which of them 
died upon the cross? 

But to escape this dilemma, we may 
insist, without fear of contradiction, 
that the Son of man and the Son of 
God are one ; and it is predicated in- 
differently of each, that the believer 
hath eternal life in him. But since 
there cannot be two Sonships, and one 
is distinctly enunciated by the Evan- 
gelists, that is, the filiation in time ; the 
eternal Sonship must of necessity be 
false. 

The Lord Jesus Christ exists ih the 
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unity of the two natures, human and 
divine ; but since the human nature 
had no existence previously to the in- 
carnation, the Logos, that was made 
flesh, was not antecedently the Christ, 
the Son of man. And because the Son 
of man and the Son of God are one, 
that is, one Christ, one Son, the only 
begotten Son of the Father, and the 
Logos was not antecedently the Son of 
man, therefore he could not be ante- 
cedently the Son of God. For Jesus 
Christ exists alone in the unity of the 
divine aad human natures ; and since 
nothing which is human can have a 
share in the Eternal Sonship, the Son- 
ship of Jesus Christ cannot be eternal. 

The subject then seems to be more 
of a philological, than of a doctrinal 
nature: forit is not possible to raise 
the doctrine of the Eternal Sonship, be- 
fore it can be demonstrated that the 
Son of man and the Son of God are 
terms equally and indifferently re- 
ferrible to an eternal Sonship; which 
seems in the nature of things to be an 
inconsistency. 


October 30, 1819. Pupicus. 





Curious Incident. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE IMPERIAL 
MAGAZINE. 

SIR, Bristol, October 19, 1819. 
Ir you think the following sufficiently 
interesting, and that it will add to the 
amusement of the readers of your va- 
luable Magazine, I shall feel obliged 
by your inserting it. ’ 

Yours, respectfully, 
J.S. W. 


Ir is the custom among the Capuchin 
Monks, to spend part of the night in 
the abode of the dead; but whether 
this is a penance, or a duty undertaken 
by the brethren in rotation, I could not 
learn. |The following circumstance 
happened a few years since.—A Monk, 
passing a part of the night in this dis- 
mal apartment, sitting by his lamp, 
surrounded by the shrivelled and dis- 
torted countenances of the dead, 
thought he heard now and then, in the 
interval of his devotional exercises, 
an unusual noise; and looking sted- 
fastly at that part of the room whence 
it proceeded, he perceived one of the 
dead Monks nod to him: he held up 
his lamp, and the head nodded again: 
he then instantly ran up stairs to the 





convent, to acquaint the brethren with 


a 


this fearfulomen. Was ita ghost he 
had seen? No, it was the Devil, the 
Devil himself, who had possessed the 
dead Capuchin. The Monks laughed 
at his fears, and persuaded him it was 
a mere illusion of the imagination, 
Hetherefore summoned up his courage 
to return ; but took care to go to a dif- 
ferent part of these extensive galleries, 
where he remained awhile in anxious 
suspense. Finding, however, all still 
and motionless, he began to think he 
must have been alarmed at his own 
thoughts, and, resolving to convince 
himself whether his fears were false 
or not, he returned to his former sta- 
tion, and kept his eye fixed on the 
same dead Monk. Judge what was 
his astonishment, when he once more 
saw the head move, and nod te him. 
Away he ran, as may be supposed, and 
declared that all the saints in the ca- 
lendar should not persuade him to go 
down again. He was so positive re- 
specting the fact, that considerable 
alarm prevailed. The Monks were 
called up, and eight or ten went into 
the apartment with candles and holy 
water. They were brought opposite 
this dead body possessed by the Devil. 
But just as they drew up, a nod of his 
head put them all to flight. Whenthe 
Superior was informed of this alarm- 
ing affair, he was extremely angry, and 
said some English heretic had got in, 
and contrived this trick ; for he would 
neither admit the Devil to be concern- 
ed, nor allow that the dead Capuchin 
could possibly stir ; and therefore went 
down himself with another party. As 
they descended to the galleries, their 
courage in some degree abated; but 
after advancing cautiously to the place, 
the Superior held up his lamp to the 
Monk. It was no illusion; life had 
indeed actually again entered the frail 
tenement of mortality. Atthat very mo- 
ment the head shook violently, and fell 
from the body ;when out sprang, not the 
soul of the Monk, but a living rat, which 
had made its nest in the skull !—This 
fact is well known at Palermo, 
ee ee 
ON THE PERPETUITY OF MISERY. 

In the eighth number of the Imperial 
Magazine, col. 762, a question was in- 
serted on the subject of “ Perpetual 
Misery.” Since that query was pub- 
lished, the following paper has reached 
our hands. Its date, however, suffici- 
ently proves that it could not, have 
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been written with any reference to the 
observations of Tyro, although it has 
an immediate bearing on the point of 
inquiry.— EDITOR. 


Wells, Norfolk, Oct. 20, 1819. 

Mr. Epitor, 

I am very glad to find that several of 
your correspondents have interested 
themselves, in the consideration of 
the Christ’s descent into Hell. It 
shews that there is among them a love 
of biblical discussion. This, Sir, is 
the only way to arrive at truth. This 
is the only way ultimately to vanquish 
that monster Bigotry, which has done 
more harm to the cause of Christianity, 
than Infidelity itsclf. Your Magazine 
fesses to be “ slave to no sect ;” and 
doubt not, that if your correspond- 
ents will regularly supply it with a por- 
tion of theological matter, many a 
‘serious and inquisitive Christian will 
be well pleased at seeing discussed, 
subjects which are dearest to his heart, 
as being so intimately connected with 
his best interests. There are very 
many, who have not time to give these 
matters a deep investigation ; and there 
are very many others also, who, from 
not being acquainted with the lan- 
guages in which the Scriptures were 
originally written, are unable to search 
for the real meaning of words: both 
classes are therefore in a manner 
obliged to understand the expressions 
of Seripture as they find them. 

Inour translation, we meet with many 
words and expressions, which cannot 
be understood in the sense in which 
they have been translated ; this arises 

bably from the alteration in mean- 
ing, which many words of our language 
may have undergone since, and from 
the comparative deficiency of learning, 
especially of Oriental learning, at the 
time the translation was made. Wh 
the governors of our Church do not 
introduce a new translation, is to me 
inexplicable. It certainly is of great 
importance, that every one who reads 
the Scriptures, and more particularly 
those of the lower classes, who have no 
other opportunity of knowing them 
than by hearing them read once a week 
in our Churches, should, as far as pos- 
sible, understand them; and it is as 
certainly the duty of the governors of 
our Church, to have them made as in- 
telligible as possible. , 

I have been led on to a greater 
Jength of exordium than I intended, 





but I hope it will not be deemed fo- 
reign from my subject. The question 
which I wish now to submit to discus- 
sion, through your Magazine, is, Whe- 
ther or not we can gather from the 
Scriptures, that the punishment of the 
wicked in a future state will be never- 
ending? If we are guided by our trans- 
tion, and the meaning which we inva- 
riably attach to the words “ eternal” 
and “everlasting,” we must confess 
that it will be so; for there are many 
texts to that effect. But the doctrine 
in question must entirely depend upon 
another point, namely, whether the 
original word “ diw»o»” will bear this 
sense or not, 

Without going so far as to consider 
the signification of the substantive dswy, 
from which it is derived, and from 
which it must derive its true import, 
I shall content myself with shewing, 
that the English adjectives “ eternal” 
and “ everlasting,” as they are used in 
several passages of scripture, cannot 
bear the sense of never-ending; and 
the conclusion must therefore be, that 
the translation of the word diwer can- 
not be uniformly correct. We read of 
“the land of Canaan being an ever- 
lasting possession ;(a) of “ the priest- 
hood of Aaron being an everlasting 
priesthood ;” (6) of “ circumcision be- 
ing an everlasting covenant ; (c ) of “ the 
passover being an everlasting ordi- 
nance ;”(d) and of “ Sodom and Go- 
morrah suffering the vengeance of 
eternal fire.”(e) It requires no great 
degree of penetration to see, that in 
these passages, the adnouns “ ever- 
lasting” and “eternal” cannot bear 
the meaning which we invariably affix 
to them: they can only mean, “ con- 
tinuance for some certain period of 
time.” 

Now, let us examine a few texts 


Y| which favour the doctrine of never- 


ending punishment. ‘ Who amongst 
us can dwell with everlasting burn- 
ings?”’(f) “ It is better to enter into 
life halt or maimed, than having two 
hands or two feet to be cast into ever- 
lasting fire.” (g ) ‘ Who (i.e. they that 
obey not the Gospel of the Lord Jesus 
Christ) shall be punished with ever- 
lasting destruction, from the presence 
of the Lord.”(h) Why, I ask, may 


(a) Gen. xvii. 8. & xviii, 4.—(b) Exod. xl. 
15. & Numb. xxv. 13.—(c) Gen. xvii. 7,13. 
(4) Exod. xii. 14.—(e) Jude 7—( tt 
xxxiii. 14.—(g ) Mat. xviii.8.—(h) 2 i.9 
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not “ everlasting” bear the same cir- 
cumscribed sense in these passages, 
that it does in those above quted? 
Indeed we must so understand the pas- 
sage taken from the prophet Isaiah, as 
the prophet is there evidently speak- 
ing of the distress of the Jews, upon 
Jerusalem’s being taken by the king 
of Assyria. 

Having briefly examined this side of 
the question, I think it my duty, (as 
my own mind is not made up upon the 
subject,) to take a cursory view of the 
other. The duration of the fature pu- 
nishment of the wicked, is also ex- 
pressed in Scripture without the use 
of the disputed word ** dswyo»,” “ ever- 
lasting ;”’ e.g. They shall be cast *‘ into 
fire that never shall be quenched.” (i) 
But what I consider as by far the 
strongest support of this doctrine is, 
that in the sentences which our Blessed 
Lord has declared will be a upon 
the righteous and upon the wicked at 
the last day, the same adjective 
‘* dswniov” is used to express the dura- 
tion of life or happiness, and the dura- 
tion of punishment, ‘“ The wicked 
shall go away, iss xoAaci aiwrioy; but 
the righteous is, Cony zswrsov.”(k) And 
I humbly think, that if we understand 
the adjective to signify ‘‘ never-ending” 
in the one text, we cannot put a limit- 
ed construction upon it in the other. I 
have trespassed much upon your pages, 
and therefore will say no more at pre- 
sent, than that I shall be glad to see 
this (to me at least) interesting subject 
discussed more fully, by more able 
hands. I am, Sir, yours, &c. 

A FRIenD TO IneuiRy. 
(i) Mark ix. 43 to 48.—(k) Matt. xxv. 46. 
Ee 
ON HEATING BY STEAM. 


As Steam Heating in Mills, and other 
large fabrics, has now become so very 
general, and is daily increasing, even 
in small buildings, the following re- 
marks, from actual experiments, may 
probably not be thought uninteresting ; 
especially as the principles to which 
they refer, do not appear to have been 
sufficiently known, or acted a by 
practical mechanics. The fol =? 
are some of the principal facts, whic 
were discovered or confirmed by Pro- 
fessor Leslie :— 

If a vessel be filled with hot water, 
the quantity of heat which radiates 
from it, depends chiefly upon the na- 


vessel. Thus, if a canister of tinned 
iron be used, then a certain quantity 
of heat radiates from it: if the said 
ve:sel be covered with black paint, 
paper, glass, &c. it will then radiate 
eight times as much heat in like cir- 
cumstances. It appears, therefore, 
that from a metallic surface, 13 parts of 
heat are conducted away by the air, 
and 1 part radiated; from a vitreous 
or paper surface, 13 parts are con- 
ducted, and 8 parts radiated, in a 
given time. 

The obvious consequences of this 
doctrine, in a practical sense, are, 

In every case where heat is wanted 
to be retained as long as possible, the 
containing vessel should be constructed 
of metal, with a bright clear surface. 

Where heat is required to be given 
out by a body with as much celerity as 
possible, the containing vessel, if of 
metal, ought to be painted, covered 
with paper, charcoal, or some animal 
or vegetable matter; in which case, 
the heat given out will be as three 
parts for two, from a metallic surface. 

This important fact, therefore, may 
be made exceedingly useful, in the 
convenient distribution of heat, in dif- 
ferent parts of a building where it may 
be applied; as, in a long range of 
pipes, that may merely be wanted as 
conductors, by covering them with tin 
plate, or tin foil, (or, if lapped with 
band, made from hay and plastered 
smooth,) the radiation of heat will be 
greatly prevented ; and, consequently, 
there will be a less condensation and 
consumption of Steam. 

In those parts where the most heat 
is required, the pipes should be covered 
with a coating of dead black paint; 
and in this way, by a proper attention 
to the exterior surface of the pipes, 
may a great saving of fuel be effected, 
as well as considerable convenience 
and comfort experienced. 

Steam-pipes made of tin-plate, were 
much used soon after the first applica- 
tion of Steam Heating, in order to 
save expense, and from a supposition, 
that, from their thinness, they would 
emit heat more rapidly than cast-iron. 
Thin copper ones were also tried upon 
the same principle ; but, contrary to 

expectation, it was soon found, that 
the same surface of cast-iron gave out 
much more heat, than either the tin- 
plate or copper. 

Experiments have also been made 
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their effects in emitting heat; and it 
was found, by measuring the quantity 
of Steam condensed in equal lengths 
of pipe, or, in other words, by measur- 
ing the water of condensation, that, 
taking the effect of tin-plate in emitting 
heat as one, the effect of cast-iron was 
equal to two and a half. 

Cast-iron, has likewise been found 
much more durable, and convenient 
in its application, than any other 
metals which have been tried. And it 
appears, when durability is required, 
that it is the only substance which 
seems properly applicable to the pur- 
pose. Indeed it has been adopted in 
all the late cases of warming by Steam. 

With regard to the thickness of 
pipes, it appears not to be limited, but 

y expense ; for a thick pipe acting as 
a reservoir of heat, preserves a more 
uniform temperature than a thin one. 
It is usual, in order to save unneces- 
sary expense, to make the pipes as thin 
as they can be conveniently cast, which 
varies from one-fourth to three-fourths 
of an inch, according to their diameter 
and length. The sizes now mostly in 
use, are four inches internal diameter, 
and about three-eighths of an inch in 
thickness. 

The following fact will give some 
idea of the eflect of Steam, in produc- 
ing expansion in metallic substances. 
A copper steam-pipe, 160 feet long, 
was two inches longer when filled with 
steam, than when cool: and in prac- 
tice, the expansion of steam-pipes of 
cast-iron, may be taken at about one- 
tenth of an inch, in every ten feet of 
length, or one inch to thirty-three 
yards.* BENJAMIN Hick. 

Bolton, Nov. 1819. 





OBSERVATIONS ON “ THE LORD OUR 
RIGHTEOUSNESS.” 


Tue Jews acknowledge that this ap- 
pellation, Jer. xxiii. 6. belongs to the 
Messiah: and we can easily discern 
in it the dignity of our Lord, as Jeho- 
vah; and the nature of his office, as 
our righteousness. It has often been 
asked, Why is the same appellation 
bestowed on Jerusalem? (xxxiii. 16.) 
Abraham called the mount, Jehovah- 
jireh; Moses his altar, Jehovah-nissi ; 


* For a more particular acconnt of these 
experiments, see Leslie on Heat, Dalton’s 
py Philosophy, and Buchanan’s Essays 
on Fuel. 











was done evidently to mark out these 
places as memorials of what Jehovah 
had done, or what it was expected he 
would do. And in the same manner, 
Jerusalem, as a type of the Gospel 
Church, was called Jehovah-tsid- 
kenu, to point out what the Lord 
would do for that church of which 
every member can say, “ In thee have 
I righteousness and strength.” 
Dublin, July 9, 1819. Amicus. 


—— 


FIGURE OF JUGGERNAUT. 





History and Description of Jugitnna- 
thi, usually written Juggernaut. 


Since the time that Dr. Buchanan 
published his ‘‘ Christian Researches 
in Asia,” the name of this Idol has 
been well known in England, associ- 
ated with those bloody and indecent 
rites, which are inseparably connected 
with his abominable worship. The 
figure of Juggernaut has also been de- 
lineated in various descriptions, but 
his real image has been presented only 
in a partial manner to the public eye. 
The history of this monster has also 
been comparatively but little known, 
even to many who affect to doubt the 
propriety of sending Bibles and Mis- 
sionaries to India, for the purpose of 
diffusing a knowledge of Christianity 
throughout those populous and exten- 
sive regions. 

To supply in some measure this de- 
ficiency, we have been induced to ex- 
hibit a sensible representation of this 
Asiatic Moloch, accompanying the 
figure, with an outline of his history, 
and an account of some of those effects 
which result from the influence of his 





long established dominion. 
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Jugunnathu, or Juggernaut, is a dei- 
fied hero, complimented with the title 
of “ Lord of the World,” as his name 
signifies ; he is a form of Vishnoo. The 
image of this god has no legs, and only 
stumps of arms; the head and eyes 
are very large. Krishnu, it seems, had 
accidentally been killed by a hunter, 
who left his body to rot under a tree ; 
his bones, however, were collected, 
and kept in a box, till a pious king 
was directed by Vishnoo to form the 
image of Jugunnathu, and put into its 
belly these bones. Vishwukurmu, the 
architect of the gods, undertook to 
make the image; but declared, that 
if disturbed while he was about it, he 
would leave it unfinished. The king 
who employed him, being impatient to 
see the image, went to the spot, when 
the artist desisted from the work, and 
left the god without hands or feet. The 
king was much discouraged, but on 
praying to Brumha, he promised to 
make the image famous in its present 
shape. Bromha himself gave eyes and 
a soul to it. He has many temples ; 
one of the most famous is in Orissa, 

The annual Car Festival is the most 
popular ; the car is in form of a taper- 
ing tower, between 50 and 60 feet in 
height: it has sixteen wheels, two 
horses, and a coachman, all of wood. 
The crowd draw the carriage by means 
of a hawser; he is supposed to pay an 
annual visit to his brother; and while 
the car remains empty near his bro- 
ther’s temple, immense crowds flock to 
gaze at the indecent pictures which 
are painted on it. At the end of eight 
days, he is drawn back again to his 
own temple. 

Unnumbered multitudes of pilgrims, 
from all parts of India, attend this fes- 
tival, among whom a great mortality 
frequently prevails; and hundreds, 
perhaps thousands of persons, diseased 
or distressed, have cast themselves un- 
der the wheels of this ponderous car, 
and have been crushed to death. 


Dr. Buchanan, in his Christian re- 
searches, speaking of this horrid idol, 
this Moloch of India, has transmit- 
ted to posterity the following observa- 
tions. 

‘ Buddruck, in Orissa, May 30, 1806. 

‘WE know that we are approaching 
Juggernaut (and yet we are more than 
fifty miles from it) by the human bones 
which we have seen for some days 
strewed by the way. At this place we 





have been joined by several large bo- 
dies of pilgrims, perhaps 2000 in num- 
ber, who have come from various parts 
of Northern India. Some of them, with 
whom I have conversed, say, that they 
have been two months on their march, 
travelling slowly in the hottest season 
of the year, with their wives and chil- 
dren. Some old persons are among 
them, who wish to die at Juggernaut. 
Numbers of pilgrims die on the road ; 
and their bodies generaily remain un- 
buried. On a plain by the river, near 
the Pilgrim’s Caravansera at this place, 
there are more than a hundred skulls. 
The dogs, jackals, and vultures, seem 
to live here on human prey. The vul- 
tures exhibit a shocking tameness. The 
obscene animals will not leave the 
body sometimes till we come close to 
them. This Buddruck is a_ horrid 
place. Wherever I turn my eyes, I 
meet death in some shape or other. 
Surely Juggernaut cannot be worse 
than Buddruck.’ 
‘ Juggernaut, 14th June, 1806. 

*‘ —— I have seen Juggernaut. The 
scene at Buddruck is but the vestibule 
of Juggernaut. No record of ancient 
or modern vet can give, I think, an 
adequate idea of this valley of death ; 
it may be truly compared with the ‘ val- 
ley of Hinnom.’ The idol called Jugger- 
naut, has been considered as the Mo- 
loch of the present age ; and he is justly 
so named ; for the sacrifices offered up 
to him by self-devotement, are not less 
criminal, perhaps not less numerous 
than those recorded of the Moloch of 
Canaan. Two other idols accompany 
Juggernaut, namely, Boloram and Shu- 
budra, his brother and sister; for there 
are three Deities worshipped here, 
They receive equal adoration, and sit 
on thrones of nearly equal height.’ 

‘—— This morning I viewed the 
Temple: a stupendous fabric, and 
truly commensurate with the extensive 
sway of ‘ the horrid king.’ As other 
temples are usually adorned with 
figures emblematical of their religion, 
so Juggernaut has representations 
(numerous and varied) of that vice 
which constitutes the essence of his 
worship. The walls and gates are 
covered with indecent emblems, in 
massive and durable sculptrre.—I have 
also visited the sand p! by the sea, 
in some places whitened with the bones 
of the pilgrims; and another place a 
little way out of the town, called by 
the English, the Golgotha, where the 
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dead bodies are usually cast forth ; 
and where dogs and vultures are ever 
seen. 

* Juggernaut, 18th of June, 1806. 

. I “:ave returned home from 
witnessing a scene which I shall never 
forget. At twelve o’clock of this day, 
being the great day of the feast, the 
Moloch of Hindostan was brought 
out of his temple amidst the acclama- 
tions of hundreds of thousands of his 
worshippers. When the idol was 
placed on his throne, a shout was 
raised by the multitude, such as I had 
never heard before. It continued 
equable for a few minutes, and then 
gradually died away. After a short 
interval of silence, a murmur was 
heard at a distance; all eyes were 
turned towards the place, and, be- 
hold, a grove advancing. A body of 
men, having green branches, or palms, 
in their hands, approached with great 
celerity. The people opened a way 
for them ; and when they had come up 
to the throne, they fell down before 
him that sat thereon, and worshipped. 

‘The throne- of the idol was placed 
on a stupendous car or tower, about 
sixty feet in height, resting on wheels 
which indented the ground deeply, as 
they turned slowly under the ponder- 
ous machine. Attached to it were six 
cables, of the size and length of a 
ship’s cable, by which the people drew 
it along. Thousands of men, women, 
and children, pulled by each cable, 
crowding so closely, that some could 
only use onehand. Infants are made 
to exert their strength in this office, for 
it is accounted a merit of righteous- 
ness to move the God. Upon the tower 
were the priests and satellites of the 
idol, surrounding his throne. I was 
told that there were about a hundred 
and twenty persons upon the car alto- 
gether. The idol is a block of wood, 
having a frightful visage painted black, 
with a distended mouth of a bloody 
colour. His arms are of gold, and he 
is dressed in gorgeous apparel. The 
other two idols are of a white and yel- 
low colour. Five elephants preceded 
the three towers, bearing towering 
flags, dressed in crimson caparisons, 
and having bells hanging to their ca- 
parisons, which sounded musically as 
they moved. 

* I went on in the procession, close 
by the tower of Moloch; which, as it 
was drawn with difficulty, “ grated on 
its many wheels harsh thunder.” After 
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a few minutes it stopped; and now 
the worship: of the God began.—A 
high priest mounted the car in front 
of the idol, and pronounced his ob- 
scene stanzas in the ears of the people ; 
who responded at intervals in the 
same strain. ‘These songs,’ said he, 
‘ are the delight of the God. His car 
can only move when he is pleased 
with the song.’—The car moved on a 
little way, and then stopped. A boy of 
about twelve years was then brought 
forth to attempt something yet more 
lascivious, if peradventure the God 
would move. The ‘ child perfected 
the praise’ of his idol with such ar- 
dent expression and gesture, that the 
God was pleased, and the multitude, 
emitting a sensual yell of delight, 
urged the car along. Aftcr a few 
minutes it stopped again. An aged 
minister of the idol then stood up, 
and with a long rod in his. hand, 
which he moved with indecent action, 
completed the variety of this disgust- 
ing exhibition.—I felt a consciousness 
of doing wrong in witnessing it. I 
was also somewhat appalled at the 
magnitude and horror of the spec- 
tacle; I felt like a guilty person on 
whom all eyes were fixed, and I was 
about to withdraw. Buta scene of a 
different kind was now to be present- 
ed. The characteristics of Moloch’s 
worship are obscenity and blood. We 
have seen the former. Now comes the 
blood. 

* After the tower had proceeded some 
way, a pilgrim announced that he was 
ready to offer himself a sacrifice to the 
idol. He laid himself down in the 
road before the tower, as it was mov- 
ing along, lying on his face,. with his 
arms stretched forwards. The multi- 
tude passed round him, leaving the 
space clear, and he was erushed to 
death by the wheels of the tower. A 
shout of joy was raised to the God. 
He is said to smile when the libation 
of the blood is made. The people 
threw cowries, or small money, on the 
body of the victim, in approbation of 
thedeed. He was left to view a con- 
siderable time, and was then carried 
by the Hurries to the Golgotha, where 
I have just been viewing his remains.’ 

* Juggernaut, 20th June, 1806. 

‘—— The horrid solemnities still 
continue. Yesterday a woman devot- 
ed herself to the idol. She laid her- 
self down on the road in an oblique 
direction, so that the wheel did not 
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kill her instantaneously, as is generally 
the case; but she died in a few hours. 
This morning, as I passed the place of 
skulls, nothing remained of her but 
her bones.’ : 

As to the number of persons assem- 
bled at this horrid festival, which Dr. 
Buchanan witnessed, no accurate cal- 
culations, he says, could be made. The 
natives, when speaking of particular 
festivals, usually declare, that if 100,000 
persons were to withdraw from the 
amazing multitude, their absence 
would not be perceptible. 

—> oe 
Review of “ A Grammar of the _Eng- 


lish Language, by the Rev. Joseph 
Sutcliffe.” London, 1815. ; 


_Tuat the study of the English Lan- 


guage has, within these few years, 
been greatly facilitated and improv- 
ed, is a fact which none can contro- 
vert, and in which all the friends of 
science will rejoice. Before the ap- 
pearance of Lowth’s ‘‘ Introduction,” 
our language was much neglected, and 
of course very imperfectly uaderstood. 
Since that time, the rising generation, 
and English students in general, have 
been laid under great obligations, 
by the meritorious and successful la- 
bours of Mr. Lindley Murray. The 
high opinion universally entertained 
of this gentleman's works, is evidenced 
by the unprecedented sale they have 
had, both in the British dominions, 
and in the United States of America. 
They have almost superseded all other 
works of the kind, and obtained exclu- 
sive patronage, wherever the language 
is taught or learned. 

We are not however so weak, as to 
suppose Mr. Murray infallible; nor 
would we bind ourselves, on all gram- 
matical questions, by his sentiments 
and authority. His positions are open 
to investigation; and if any of them 
can be proved erroneous, they should 
instantly be abandoned. To this prin- 
ciple we heartily subscribe; and if 
where Murray errs, any subsequent 
grammarian can point out the path of 
truth, we shall gratefully avail our- 
selves of his help. 

Though we believe ourselves free from 
any blind and unreasonable partiality 
in favour of Mr. Murray, yet, we must 
confess, we were somewhat startled at 
the charge brought against him, in Mr. 
Sutcliffe’s preface. We conceive that 
Mr. 8S. in accusing Mr. M. of “ pla- 

2 


giarism, always revolting to the moral 
Feelings of the heart,” does not evince 
so much of candour and generosity, as 
of a disposition to cavil and find fault ; 
and we are afraid that, throughout his 

Grammar, he seems glad, and even 
eager, to catch at every opportunity 
of opposing and censuring his popular 
predecessor. 

That Mr. Sutcliffe’s publication is 
a work of some merit, and contains 
several things curious, useful, and im- 
portant, we do notdeny. At the same 
time, after an attentive, and, we trust, 
a candid perusal, we are constrained 
to aver, that on many points we deem 
-his sentiments erroneous, his princi- 
ples false, his illustrations and argu- 
ments unsatisfactory ; and that we think 
the work, taking it in the whole, far 
more calculated to be detrimental than 
useful, in the study of our language. 
The annexation of Mr. S.’s name has 
stamped a degree of respectability on 
the work, and procured for it a con- 
siderable circulation. Hence we think, 
his statements should be publicly con- 
troverted ; that all his readers may at 
least have both sides of the question 
fairly laid before them, and be better 
qualified to decide where truth andac- 
curacy are to be found. 

We shall now proceed with our ani- 
madversions on various parts of the 
Grammar. 

_ Page 17. “‘ The letter a has five dis- 
tinct sounds ;—the first is primitive or 
open—in father, gracious, large.” 
Pd goin! and gracious are both ad- 
duced as instances of the open a; 
whereas its sound in father is totally 
distinct from that which it has in gra- 
cious. 

Page 20. “ L is silent in—soldier.” 
To sink the / in soldier is incorrect and 
vulgar, 

age 22. “ His mostly silent after 
w, as in wharf, wheel, while.” In these 
cases, the / is distinctly sounded before 
the w; the words being pronounced 
hwarf, hweel, hwile, &c. 

Page 36. Declension of kingdom. 
It is improper to call of kingdom or o 
kingdoms the genitive case ; for LL | 
such expressions would be the geni- 
tive in Latin or Greek, they cer- 
tainly are not soin English. Of is a 
preposition, and kingdom, when pre- 
ceded by of, is not the genitive, but the 
oojectwe Case. 

Page 37. ‘“‘ When we are obliged to 





use two nouns together, separated by a 
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hyphen,as ship-mate, wine-whey,china- 
ware ; mostly the latter, and sometimes 
the former, is the adjective.” Here Mr. 
S. is unquestionably wrong. In com- 
pound substantives, it it mostly, if not 
always, the former noun, that is used as 
an adjective. Thus in the examples 
adduced, the three former nouns, ship, 
wine, china, are used like adjectives, 
indicating the sort or quality of the 
mate, the whey, and the ware. We 
know not of a single instance, in which 
the /atter noun is used as an adjective, 
to qualify the former. 

age 42. (Note.) “‘ The Greek word 
shaxicotegw Signifies the most lowest.” 
Not so ; it is not a double superlative ; 
but a comparative formed from the 
superlative sAayssos; and its sense is 
precisely and literally lower than the 
lowest, or rather, less than the least. 

Page 43. “ He is amazingly, or as- 
tonishingly, or infinitely popular.” 
Such an expression as infinitely popu- 
lar, is inaccurate and objectionable, if 
not absurd. 

Page 47. “ In asking questions, 
which is distinguished from what by its 
always following a noun expressed or 
understood; as what is the news? which 
of the papers do you read?” Which, 
in the above example, does not follow 
any noun expressed or understood ; 
but it agrees with the noun paper under- 
stood ; which (paper) of the papers do 
you read? and so in all similar cases ; 
thus, which (house) of the houses be- 
longs to you? which (garden) of the 
gardens do you choose? : 

Page 48. “ That has a decided pre- 
ference of euphony over who,—after 
the pronoun they.” This we think 
very doubtful, and not established by 
good authority, It might be contended 
with much plausibility, that on the 
ground of euphony, who should be pre- 
ferred to that, as tending to prevent the 
recurrence of the sound th in two suc- 
cessive words, they, that. — Dr. Blair 
says, “ They, who are learning to com- 

se,” &c 


Page 61. (Note.) Mr. Sutcliffe, 
after quoting from Murray an obser- 
vation that “the verbs have, be, will, do, 
‘when unconnected with a principal 
verb, expressed or understood, are not 
auziliaries but principal verbs,” sub- 
joins: “ This mistake arises through 
inattention to the ellipsis in these 
phrases. If we except the verb am, 
the principal verb is always under- 
stood.” Mr. Murray’s opinion we 
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think perfectly right, and Mr. S.’s ob- 
jection altogether futile. In the phrases 
uoted there is no ellipsis of any verb. 

e have enough, is a complete sentence, 
equvalent to we possess enough. He 
wills it to be so, is equivalent to he de- 
sires or he chooses it to be so; and, they 
do as they please, to they act as they please. 
To say that insuch cases the verbs have, 
wills,do, are not principals, but auxi- 
liaries, is as absurd as to say, that the 
verbs which we have substituted above, 
viz. possess, desires, act, are not princi- 
pals but auxiliaries; neither are the 
words execute, written, appointing, &e. 
understood, as Mr. S. intimates. 

Page 62. ‘“ It seems erroneous to 
call am an auxiliary verb.” By ad- 
mitting, with Mr. Murray, that it is 
sometimes an auxiliary, sometimes a 
principal verb, every difficulty is ob- 
viated. 

Page72. “The participle, to sicken.” 
Sicken is a verb, not a participle ; nei- 
ther can we see the propriety of saying 
that to be sick is a verb. To be isa verb, 
but sick is an adjective ; to be sick isno 
more a verb than to be old, to be rich, to 
be pious, to be proud, &c. 

ditto. “‘ The participle is the root 
or parent of the verb.” Thisis indeed 
a novel and singular doctrine. We 
have always thought, on the contrary, 
that the verb is the root or parent of the 
participle. Would it not be absurd to 
say that have comes from having, love 
from loving, think from thinking, &c. 
when have, love, think, are evidently the 
primitive words, and the others, in- 
flections or variations of the primitive 
word? , 

Page 73. “ The participle promotes 
beauty and variety in language, by 
supeérseding the too frequent recur- 
rence of the infinitive mood. Ex. For- 
bidding to marry, and commanding to 
abstainy® &c. The participles for- 


bidding and commanding are not here 
used, as Mr. S. supposes, instead of 
infinitiye’*moods. 


Ditto: “ Sometimes the participle is 
more impressive than the noun. Ex. 
What are the pangs of a mother when 
she the moanings of her infant ?” 
Mr? S:*seems not aware that here, as 
in a thousand cases besides, the word, 
originally a participle, becomes a per- 
fect noun, and follows in all respects the 
usual regimen of nouns. Certainly 


modnings is nota participle, but a noun. 
Page 77. (Note.) “‘ In London and 
its vicinity, the following phrases are 
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much used; I have began to learn 
French; the coach had came away,” &c. 
We think it highly objectionable to 
give any sort of countenance to such 
expressions as I have began, the coach 
had came. If such innovations be al- 
lowed, our language will be essentially 
injured. 

Page 85. “‘ When the prepositions 
out, near, far, even, &c. precede an- 
other preposition, they become ad- 
jectives.” This we think a novel and 
objectionable hypothesis. Mr.S. mere- 
ly makes the assertion, without ad- 
ducing any authority, or offering any 
argument in proof. If the occurrence 
of two consecutive prepositions causes 
any change of character in the first of 
them, it would be far more plausible to 
say that it becomes an adverb, than an 
adjective. 

Page 99. “ When the infinitive mood 
occurs, it is said to supply the place of 
the nominative ;—as, ‘tolearn is laud- 
able.’ But assuredly the noun or pro- 
noun is understood ; as, ‘ for me or you 
to learn is laudable.’ It certainly 
would be more correct to say, that the 
nominative is understood before the 
infinitive mood.” 

Mr. S. would have us to believe, it 
seems, that in the above example, the 
objective case me or you (understood), 
governed by the preposition for, is no- 
minative case to the verb is. This is 
perfectly absurd. In all such instances, 
the infinitive is a mere substitute for a 
noun ; thus, to learn is laudable, is equi- 
valent to learning is laudable ; to err is 
human, that is, error is human: hence 
there can be no impropriety in saying, 
that the infinitive, in these cases, is used 
as a nominative to the following verb. 

Page 101. “‘ Again——— where there 
are two nominatives and but one accu- 
sative, or but one nominative and two 
accusatives, we could not know whe- 
ther to use a singular or a plural verb. 
Ex. Mis meat was locusts and wild 
honey.” In this example there is no 
accusative case at all; the three sub- 
stantives, meat, locusts, honey, all being, 
according to Mr. S. himself, (Rule ix. 
page 125) in the nominative. An ac- 
cusative case after a verb can never 
affect the number of that verb. To 
convey Mr. S.’s meaning correctly, the 
rule should be: “ when there are two 
nominatives before a verb, and but one 
nominative after it ; or one nominative 
before and two nominatives after it.” 

P. 102. “ Manyofour grammarians 





talk much of a case absolute; as, 
* shame being lost, all! virtue is lost;’ 
“he being dead, yet speaketh.’ —The 
case absolute is no case at all. It is 
merely the fragment of a phrase, not 
reducible to law, till the ellipsis is 
supplied. Hence Dr. Crombie, and se- 
veral of our wiser grammarians, are 
silent about the case absolute.” 
Notwithstanding Dr. Crombie’s and 
Mr. Sutcliffe’s opinion, this case must, 
we think, be allowed in our language. 
One of the two examples adduced 
above, contains no case absolute: he 
being dead, yet speaketh; here he is 
lainly nominative tothe verb speaketh. 
e other example is appropriate ; 
shame being lost, all virtue is last. This 
Mr. S. does not attempt to analyze ; 
nor do we see how such a construction 
can be accounted for, without calling 
shame the case absolute. It is not the 
nominative to the verb is lost, that verb 
has virtue for its nominative: neither 
is it the nominative after that verb; 
nor is it the objective case ; for there 
is neither verb nor preposition, that 
can cause it to be in the objective. 
Some grammarians think that the 
absolute cases in Latin and Greek are 
always governed by some preposition 
understood. Some of the English ab- 
solute cases may be accounted for on 
this principle. Thus, in the above 
example shame being lost, denotes the 
same as in consequence of shame being 
lost, or through shame being lost. Others 
of our absolute cases may be account- 
ed for, on the principle of ellipsis ; 
thus, the sun rising, the shadows disap- 
pear; i. 6. when the sun is rising : whose 
gray top shall tremble, he descending ; 
1. e, while he is descending. But if 
such forms of speech are allowable, it 
seems necessary to call the noun or 
pronoun the case absolute, as it cannot 
be proved to be either nominative or 
objective according to the ordinary 
es of construction. 
If Mr. S. will not allow this case to 


exist in our language, we would pro- 


pose the following sentences ; 

“ Isaiah flourished in the reign of 
Hezekiah ; who being sick unto death, 
and having prayed to the Lord, the pro- 
phet was sent to comfort him, and to 
announce his recovery.” 

“A blow was aimed at the duke ; 
but he eseapingin due time, the assassin 
was disappointed.” 

How would Mr. S. account for the 
two pronouns who and he, both nomi- 
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natives; but not nominative to any 
verb, nor nominative after any verb; 
nor yet agreeing in case with their 
antecedents; for both their antece- 
dents, viz. Hezekiah and duke are in 
the objective? 

Another example we take from the 
New Testament, Luke iii. 21. “ It 
came to pass, that Jesus also being 
baptized, and praying, the heaven was 
opened, and the Holy Ghost descend- 
ed,” &c. 

This sentence is complete ; there is 
no ellipsis; the substantive Jesus is 
not nominative to any verb, nor nomi- 
native after any verb, nor is it in the 
objective case; but is put absolutely 
with the two participles being baptized 
and praying, and in point of govern- 
ment, is wholly independent of the rest 
of the sentence. If Mr. S. will not al- 
low it to be the case absolute, how will 
he account for the construction ? 

Page 102. “ Dr. Crombie deems ita 
violation of this rule—when we say, 
‘You was present’ he would write 
* you were present.’ This practice I 
apprehend would occasion a great im- 
propriety.—The alteration would mere- 
ly occasion a change of difficulties for 
the worse; for you, applied to the 
second person singular, is but a word 
of courtesy and honour ; anda courtesy 
which we cannot pay to the singular 
noun by a plural verb.” 

Dr. Crombie’s opinion we deem per- 
fectly correct, and Mr. S8.’s objections 
of no importance. To justify the ex- 
pression you was present, is highly im- 
proper. Was is either Ist person sin- 
gular or 3d person singular, imperfect 
tense, indicative mood, of the verb To 
Be (see Mr. Sutcliffe’s Grammar, page 
62.) If you was be correct, it must be 
proved either that you is the 1st person 
singular, or the 3d person singular, or 
else that was is the second person 
plural; or otherwise it must be allow- 
ed, that a verb needs not agree with its 
nominative case, either in number or per- 
son. The general use of the plural 
pronoun you to an individual, is evi- 
dently a grammatical impropriety. Mr. 
Sutcliffe says, Since custom has es- 
tablished one anomaly, let us intro- 
duce another to keep it in coun- 
tenance. As we use a plural pronoun 
to a single person, let us join a sin- 
gular verb to that plural pronoun, 
and thus violate the first rule of Syn- 
tax. Besides, if you was be right in the 
imperfect tense, what would Mr. S. 





say in the present? you am, you art, or 
you is ; since he considers you as a sin- 
gular? That the plan for which we 
contend will render it necessary to say, 
** you were the person” or “‘ you were 
the man,” is granted ; but this inconve- 
venience admits of no cure, except by 
the adoption of the primitive style, al- 
ways using thou to an individual. 

Page 105. “‘ Mr. Murray misguides 
his pupils when he gives as bad Eng- 
lish the following phrase : ‘‘ Every per- 
son and every occurrence are beheld in 
the most favourable light.” Mr. Sut- 
cliffe’s opinion on this phrase is cer- 
tainly deserving of regard. Not being 
fully satisfied in our own mind, we 
cannot presume to determine the point 
between him and Mr. Murray. 

Page 106. The quotation from Ba- 
con, which Mr. S. vindicates, we think 
indefensible :—“ the mathematics giv- 
eth a remedy thereunto, for in them,” 
&e. to consider mathematics first as sin- 
gular, and then, after an interval of four 
or five words, as plural, is certainly ob- 
jectionable. We think it should al- 
ways have a plural verb and pronoun. 

Page 110. “ For brevity we say also, 
‘I have not seen him this ten years;’ 
that is, this space of ten years.” We 
consider it highly improper to vindi- 
cate such an evident breach of gram- 
mar, on the principle of ellipsis. With 
equal propriety might another main- 
tain the accuracy of such expressions 
as, this grapes, that books, this pence ; 
saying, that they are elliptical phrases, 
used for this bunch of grapes, that par- 
cel of books, this heap of pence. No el- 
lipsis can justify a plain and positive 
violation of the established laws of 
grammar. It should unquestionably 
be, these ten years. 

Page 112, *‘ Any is always joined to 
the singular number expressed or un- 
derstood.” Any may be joined indis- 
criminately to singular or plural nouns ; 
and we do not know how Mr. S. can 
prove, that when it is joined with a 
plural, there is any ellipsis. 

Page 114. “ Other, when used with- 
out an article, is mostly joined to a 
plural noun ;—but when preceded by 
an article, it is joined to the singular.” 
Mr. S. seems not aware that other, pre- 
ceded by the definite article, may be 
joined to a plural, as properly and as 
gre as to a singular. 

age 115, 116. “ I waited on the 
ladies before they left town, and have 
since heard that they arrived safe.”— 
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*‘ The pronoun they in both the places 
is in the nominative, and in the plural 
number, to agree with ladies in the 
same case.” The pronoun they does 
not agree with /adies in the same case ; 
for ladies is the objective case, govern- 
ed by the preposition on. 

Page 120. ** To involve his minister 
in ruin who had been the cause of it. 
Ruin is in the accusative case, and go- 
verned by the verb to involve.” Not 
so; ruin is governed not by the verb 
involve, but by the preposition in. 

Page 123. “‘ Almost the only point 
of danger here is of putting whom for 
who, when the relative follows a noun 
in the objective case; as in the four 
examples which follow: ‘ The public 
often despise pawnbrokers, whom they 
take to be avaricious and sordid cha- 
racters.’ ‘ He whom we thought would 
prove our best friend, neglected us in 
trouble.’ ‘ Several persons called to- 
day, whom we took to be foreigners.’ 
‘Whom shall we send? and who will 
go for us? In the three first examples 
it should be who; and in the last ex- 
ample whom, the preposition by is 
omitted, as being understood.” 

Here we cannot but dissent alto- 
gether from Mr. S. except in reference 
to the second example. Mr. S. would 
teach us to say, “ the public often de- 
pise pawnbrokers, who they take,” &c. 
Whois here nominative case. Why? 
It is not nominative to the following 
verb take ; for its nominative is they ; 
neither is its nominative governed by 
any verb, for there is no verb in the 
sentence that governs a nominative. 
Sothat here is anominative case,uncon- 
nected with any verb; contrary to one 
fundamental principle of English gram- 
mar, that every nominative case belongs 
to some verb, expressed or understood ; 
(with the exception of absolute cases 
only) that is, either is the nominative to 
some verb, or the nominative after 
some passive or neuter verb. Accord- 
ing to the uniform construction of si- 
milar sentences in Greek and Latin, 
as well as English, the relative not 
being nominative to the following verb, 
is governed by the verb take, and must 
of course be whom, in the objective 
case. Just so also in the 3d and 4th 
of the above examples, where the rela- 
tive is governed in the objective case 

by the verbs took and send. Mr. S.’s 
hypothesis about a preposition being 
understood wherever the objective is 
proper, is nugatory. As well might we 
No, 10.—VoL., IL. 





say, that whenever an objective case 
occurs after a transitive verb, it is go- 
verned by a preposition understood. In 
the last example, whom shall we send, 
no preposition whatever is omitted or 
understood. 

In the 2d example, He whom we 
thought would prove, &c. Mr. 8. is right 
in saying whom ought to be who ; not, as 
he supposes, because it will not admit 
a preposition before it; but because it 
is nominative to the verb would prove, 
the intervening words we thought, being 
a sort of parenthetical sentence, equi- 
valentto, as we thought, and having no in- 
fluence at all on the rest of the sentence. 

“Whom do men say that I am? 
Whom do the people say that. I am?” 
In these sentences no preposition at 
all is understood. Mr. S. says: “ If 
the preposition is prefixed, the sense 
would determine that the relative, 
should be written objectively ; as,‘ For 
whom of the ancient prophets do they 
take me?” In this last clause, the ob- 
jective whom is undeniably correct, 
being governed by the preposition for ; 
but the construction of this sentence is 
wholly dissimilar to that of the former, 
and proves nothing at all as to the 
point in dispute. 

Mr. S. thinks that the English ver- 
sion of these texts may be vindicated 
from the Greek and Latin. 

The Greek (Mark viii. 27.) is, Twa 
BE Agyeoty os arSewaros enya; 

The Latin (Beza) Quemnam esse me 
dicunt homines ? 

Now if we literally follow these lan- 
guages, we shall have a true construc- 
tion; thus, Whom do men say (or re- 
port) me to be? Here whom is properly 
the objective case, governed, not by 
any preposition, nor by the verb say ; 
but by theinfinitive to be, which having 
an objective me before it, requires an 
objective also after it. But when our 
translators changed the infinitive esas, 
esse, into the indicative am, and the pre- 
ceding accusative uz, me, into the no- 
minative J, it was needful to make a 
correspondent change in the relative 
Tiva, Quemnam, and render it by the no- 
minative who; otherwise the connec- 
tion of the words is broken, and the 
verb am has a nominative J before it, 
while it governs an objective whom af- 
ter it. If the accusative and infinitive 
in Greek and Latin had been changed 
into a nominative and indicative, thus 
irs eyw esas, quod ego sum, the relative 
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also would have been changed, and the 
sentences would have been; 

Tis Asyuosy oF avSewaros ors syw sys} 

Quisnam dicunt homines quod ego 

sum? 
or in English ; Who do men say that I 
am? 

Lest any should think that the rela- 
tive is governed by the verb say, we 
remark, that this verb has no influence 
at all on it; and indeed it is one of 
those verbs, which cannot govern any 
objective, unless in nouns of a cognate 
signification ; e. g. to say a word, to say 
a speech, tosay a lesson: for it would be 
nonsense to use it thus; tosay a man, 
to say a disciple, to say a prophet, &c. 

Besides, if our version be right, 
whom do men say that Iam? it must be 
equally proper to say, him do men say 
that Iam; or, restoring the words to 
their natural order, do men say that I 
am him? where the impropriety is gla- 
ring, the verb am having a nomina- 
tive before it, and an objective after ; 
and we apprehengd it is the transposition 
of the relative that occasions an over- 
sight of its proper regimen. It has 
been intimated, that our Lord could 
not mean to ask who he was, but what 
men said about him ; but the difference 
between these two inquiries is sufli- 
ciently obvious, without adopting Mr. 
S.’s scheme. In the former case he 
would have said, Who am I? in the 
latter, Who do men say that Iam? 

Page 124. ‘“‘ Who do you think I 
saw, &c. and who do you think I took 
him for? In this last example, both 
the relatives should be whom, as they 
admit the prepositions, which deter- 
mine that they should be in the ob- 
jective case.” The first relative should 
be whom, not because it admits any 

reposition, but because it is governed 
G the verb saw; and the latter rela- 
tive should be whom, because it is go- 
verned by the preposition for, trans- 
posed to the end of the sentence. 

We have been informed that Mr. 
Sutcliffe has discovered and corrected 
several of the errors, contained in page 
123, and some other parts of his gram- 
mar; and that he has cancelled some 
pages and substituted new ones, in 
some copies of the book. But as many 
copies are in circulation, precisely si- 
milar to that which we have used, in 
which all these errors remain uncancel- 
led and uncorrected, we think it highly 
necessary, that they should be thus 
publicly exposed and reprobated. 
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Page 125. “‘ I thought it was him.” 
Here Mr. Sutcliffe says both the pro- 
nouns are in the accusative case. Not 
so: it is not the accusative, but the 
nominative to the verb was, which con- 
sequently requires a nominative after 
it; and hence it should be, J thought it 
washe. Mr. S. seems not aware that 
an accusative cannot precede any 
mood, except the infinitive. Change 
the verb was into the infinitive to be, 
and then the construction will be cor- 
rect: I thought it to be him ; to be being 
preceded by one accusative, it, and 
followed by another accusative, him. 
“* Whenever the pronoun follows the 
infinitive mood of this verb ( Be ), it is 
always in the accusative case.” Not 
so; even in the infinitive mood the 
verb to be takes an accusative after it, 
only when it has an accusative imme- 
diately before it. Of the three examples 
given by Mr. S. the second only is cor- 
rect ; “‘ people supposed it to be them.” 
Here the verb ¢o be has the accusative 
it before and the accusative them after 
it; whichis right. In the 1st and 3d 
examples Mr. S. is wrong; “ it was 
thought to be him.” The accusative 
him is improper, because there is no 
accusative before the verb; the only 
pronoun in the preceding part of the 
sentence being it, which is nomina- 
tive to the verb was thought. So in 
the 3d example; “ it was affirmed to 
be her:” the accusative her is wrong, 
there being no accusative before the 
verb to be, as the’ pronoun it is nomi- 
native to the verb was affirmed. 

Mr. Murray treats this ‘subject with 
his usual accuracy and precision, giv- 
ing a variety of appropriate examples, 
under Rule xi. Note 4, of. his large 
Grammar. 

Page 128. “ Aftera verb infinitive, 
the noun or pronoun in the accusative 
is often understood ; as— “ he cheats ;” 
that is, “he cheats in trade.” On 
this we observe; here is no infinitive 
mood, so that this example cannot il- 
lustrate the rule. Even allowing that 
he cheats is elliptical, and that the full 
sentence would be he cheats in trade ; 
yet trade is not governed by the verb, 
but by the preposition in; trade can- 
not be the object of the verb: it is not 
trade that is cheated, but people who 
are cheated. 

Page 129. “‘ Participles, the same 
as Verbs, govern the accusative case ; 
as, sold to slavery ; plunged in despair ; 
given to hospitality ; relieving the dis- 
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tressed.” It is strange that Mr. 8. 
should give four examples, 3 of which 
furnish no illustration of the rule. The 
substantives slavery,despair, hospitality, 
in the first 3 examples are governed, 
not by the participles sold, plunged, 
given, but by the prepositions to and in. 
‘Galloping his horse on the road 
which leads to London. Here London, 
road, are both objective cases, in oppo- 
sition to horse.” Notso; their case is 
not at all dependent on the case of the 
word horse ; road is governed by the 
preposition on, and London by the pre- 
position to. 

Page 133. “Lord Nelson Jay in 
state. It should be /aid in state.” 
Here again Mr. 8S. would mislead us. 
Lay is perfectly correct, being the im- 
perfect tense of the neuter verb éo lie ; 
whereas /aid is the imperfect or passive 
participle of the transitive verb to lay ; 
and could not be used on the occasion, 
unless in the passive voice, thus: Lord 
Nelson was laid in state. 


(To be concluded in our neat.) 


DOMESTIC SELF-ACTING PUMP. 
THERE is scarcely any thing, supposed 
to lie within the range of scientific 
research, with which mankind have 
been more frequently amused, or in 
which they have been more uniformly 
disappointed, than the tales circulated 
respecting the perpetual motion. Many 
a time has this eel of science been 
almost caught by the tail; but unfor- 
tunately it has been so slippery, that 
it has hitherto escaped the fingers, 
even of those who were confident that 
they held it securely within their grasp. 
Ages have elapsed since this chimera 
has been pursued “ o’er bog and 
brake ;” and scarcely any one year 
passes by, in which we do not find that 
some individual or other has done 
every thing towards the discovery, 
except finding the object he sought. 

The domestic self-acting pump, is an 
invention which seems to bear some dis- 
tant affinity to this imaginary desidera- 
tum; and according to the following 
statement given of the improvements 
it has lately received, it promises, to 
be of more practical utility, than even 
the philosopher’s stone, or the inex- 
tinguishable lamp: 

Domestic Pump, self-acting.—A most 
ingenious and highly useful improve- 
ment has taken place in the appli- 
cation of the famous air and water 





Hungarian machine, or Chomnitz 
Fountain, as it was first called, from 
its being applied to hydraulic pur- 
poses in the mines of that place. 
Mr. Boswell, a clever mechanic, first 
improved upon it, by rendering the 
pump self-acting ; but a new one, upon 
a better construction, and extremely 
simple, has been invented by James 
Hunter, esq. of Thurston, in Scotland, 
the principle of which is to raise water 
above the original reservoir, by the 
descent of a certain portion of it. 

That such a pump is perfectly appli- 
cable to all domestic purposes, is 
proved by the fact of a very small one 
having continued working for three 
months without being touched, raising 
about two tons of water in the four- 
and-twenty hours. It acts entirely 
without friction ; and by its means the 
rain water collected on the top of a 
house, will pump up a corresponding 
quantity of pure water from a well as 
deep as the house is high. 

It is said, however, to be found most 
useful, where a large body of water is 
to be raised through a small height; 
and consequently, it may be judiciously 
applied to canal locks to prevent a 
waste of water, restoring the water to 
the upper level from the lower locks. 

Its principle depends upon the al- 
ternate filling and emptying of four 
reservoirs with air and water, by 
means of pipes and valves. 


<p ee 
HISTORY OF ASTRONOMY. 
[Continued from col. 614.] 


BetweeNn the time of Hipparchus and 
Ptolemy, the chief observers of any 
note are Agrippa, Menelaus, and 
Theon; the two latter of whom are 
better known as geometricians than 
astronomers. 

We remark, however, in this inter- 
val, the reformation of the calendar by 
Julius Cesar, and a more exact know- 
ledge of the flux and reflux of the 
ocean. Posidonius, a celebrated Stoic 
philosopher, who lived about eighty 
years before Christ, appears to have 
been the first who observed the relation 
of these phenomena with the motions 
of the moon ; and of which, Pliny, the 
naturalist, has given a description, 
remarkable for its accuracy. 

It would be very easy to record the 
names of a great number of Greek and 
other astronomers, who lived between 
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the times of Hipparchus and Ptolemy ; 
but as they made little or no advances 
in the science, we shall pass them by, 
and come immediately to that prince 
of astronomers, Claudius Ptolemy, of 
Pelusium. He is the most ancient 
astronomer, whose works have been 
handed down to us. 

It is to his Almagest, or the great 
composition, that we are indebted, not 
only for his own observations, but for 
almost all which remain of Hipparchus, 
Aristyllus, Timocharis, and the ancient 
Babylonians. 

This learned person was born in the 
year of Christ 69; and although the 
principles upon which his system is 
founded are erroneous, yet his work 
will always be useful to Astronomers, 
on account of the great number of 
observations which it contains, and 
will, undoubtedly, perpetuate his name 
to the latest posterity. Itis divided 
into thirteen books: in the first he 
endeavours to shew that the earth is 
at rest in the centre of the universe ; 
that it is spherical, and but a point in 
comparison of the distance of the fixed 
stars. 

In the second, he treats of the habit- 
able parts of the earth, and of the 
nature and positions of its circles in a 
right sphere. 

The third book treats of the true 
length of the year; of the unequal 
motion of the sun in the ecliptic ; and 
also of the unequal length of days and 
nights; it likewise contains tables of 
the sun’s mean motion, and precepts 
for using them. 

In the fourth, he treats of the lunar 
motions; gives tables for computing 
them; and exhibits the principles, 
and observations on which they are 
founded. 

In the fifth, he treats of the eccentri- 
city of the lunar orbit, and the inequa- 
lities of the moon’s motion: assigns 
the magnitudes of the sun, and moon, 
and earth; and their distances from 
one another. 

In the sixth, he treats of the conjunc- 
tions and oppositions of the Sun and 
Moon; the limits of solar and lunar 
eclipses; and gives tables for com- 
puting the times when they happen. 

In the seventh; he treats of the fixed 
Stars; describes the various constella- 
tions, by means of an artificial sphere ; 
rectifies their places to his own time; 
and shews how different they then 
were, from what they had been in the 
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times of Timocharis, Callippus, Hip- 
parchus, and others: and concludes 
with a catalogue of the stars in the 
northern hemisphere. 

The eighth book contains a cata- 
logue of the stars in the southern 
hemisphere, as also a catalogue of the 
stars in the twelve zodiacal constel- 
lations: this catalogue of the Stars is 
the oldest extant; and therefore con- 
stitutes a very valuable part of the 
work. This book concludes with a 
discourse on the Galary, or milky- 
way; and an account of the rising and 
setting of the Sun and fixed Stars. 

The ninth book treats of the order 
of the planets, and of their periodical 
revolutions: contains tables of their 
mean motions; and concludes with 
the theory of Mercury, and that of ac- 
counting for its various phenomena, as 
seen from the earth. 

Books ten and eleven treat also of 
the various phenomena of the planets 
Venus, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn; 
and shew how tables have been cor- 
rected from the observations of pre- 
ceding astronomers. 

The twelfth book treats of the sta- 
tionary and retrograde appearances 
of the Planets; and the thirteenth of 
their latitudes, the inclination of their 
orbits, rising, setting, &c. 

This work was first translated out of 
Greek into Arabic, about the year 827, 
and out of Arabic into Latin, by favour 
of the emperor Frederic IJ. about the 
year 1230. The Greek text of Ptolemy 
was not known in Europe until the 
beginning of the fifteenth century, 
when it was brought from Constanti- 
nople (then taken by the Turks) by 
George, a monk of Trapezond, who 
translated it into Latin. This transla- 
tion was published at Venice in 1527, 
and Basil 1541: at the latter place 
the Greek had been printed in 1538, 
with a commentary by Vicon the 
Younger, and Pappus, both mathema- 
ticians of Alexandria in the fourth 
century. 

It may also be remarked, that Pto- 
lemy has rendered great services to 
Geography, by collecting all the de- 
terminations of the latitudes and longi- 
tudes of places then known; and by 
his laying the foundation of the method 
of projections, for the construction of 
geographical charts, which was but 
little known before his time. 

With the labours of this great astro- 
nomer ended the glory of the Alex- 
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andrian School, which had now sub- 
sisted for more than five centuries, 
with as much credit to itself as advan- 
tage to the sciences; but the succes- 
sors of Hipparchus and Ptolemy con- 
tented themselves with commenting 
on their works, without adding any 
thing remarkable to their discoveries. 
The knowledge of nature, which had 
hitherto been cultivated with so much 
success, gave way to the desolating 
irruption of the Saracens, who were 
Jed by a ferocious zeal to destroy the 
celebrated library of Alexandria, 
which contained so many treasures of 
learning and genius. 

By a singular turn, however, of 
human affairs, this people became 
afterwards the protectors and culti- 
vators of literature and science, and 
were then sensible that this frantic 


measure had deprived them of the most | 


precious fruits of their victories. 
(To be continued.) 
—— 
Address to Christophe. 


Mr. EpitTor, 
Sir,—I enclose you a copy of a trans- 
lated address to Christophe. It may 
tend to throw some light on a country, 
of the manners and institutions of 
which we are confessedly too ignorant. 
If it should come within the subjects 
admissible into your Magazine, its 
insertion will be esteemed. To its 
authenticity I can safely pledge my- 
self. Yours, most truly, 
J. W. 
To His Most Excellent Majesty. 

Tue humble and respectful address of 
congratulation, on the sixteenth anni- 
versary of Haytian Independence, of 
the Rev. Wm. Morton, Professor of 
Languages in the Royal College of 
Hayti. 

The commencement of a new year 
has brought round another anniversary 
of the independence of Hayti; a coun- 


rior has been succeeded by the wis- 
dom of the legislator. Not only will 
the page of history tell to future ages, 
that Henry I. gave liberty to the Hay- 
tians, but that from him also they re- 
ceived their laws, the guarantee of 
its preservation to their posterity. 
Your Majesty’s renown will be even 
greater than that of the intrepid pa- 
triot, whose bosom beat high with a 
generous ardour for the emancipation 
of his country from an ignominious 
yoke, and on the point of whose sword 
liberty had staked her triumph: it will 
also be that of the legislative sage, 
whose powerful reason placed a barrier 
between the ennobling passion for 
freedom, and the intoxication of licen- 
tiousness. , 

In ages yet remote, the people of 
this country will feel their bosoms 
swell at the name of Henry; and will 
hail him as their deliverer from a dis- 
graceful thraldom, and the founder of 
their commonwealth. They will say, 
he shewed the white men we were 
brave, when he led our forefathers to 
victory and triumph; and taught our 
proud calumniators, that as our arms 
were powerful, our intellect was equal 
to their own: he filled our port with 
the ships of the stranger, and gave us 
to participate in the commerce of the 
world; he instituted the schools in 
which our youth were instructed ; he 
brought the Bible in our native tongue 
from the shores of the Briton, and put 
within our hands the inspired volume, 
from which we receive the sublime 
docirines of religion, and are taught to 
practise the holy precepts of morality ; 
he restrained the unhallowed inter- 
course of the sexes, the badge and 
mark of slavery and degradation; and 
in uniting our fathers and our mothers 
in the sacred rites and indissoluble 
bands of marriage, opened the chan- 
nels of the social affections, and ren- 
dered our homestead abodes of recipro- 
cal benevolence, and solid enjoyment. 





try over which your Majesty has been 
called to reign, as over a people in | 
whose cause your sword had been un- | 
sheathed; for whose liberties your | 
blood had been shed. in the assertor | 
of their claims to the unalienable rights 
of humanity, the people have recog- 
nized their king. 

The sword has been replaced within 
its scabbard ; but your Majesty’s zeal 
has found another channel for its ex- 


Our nobles trace their descent from 
those illustzious youths, who received 
in colleges of his establishment know- 
ledge, and wisdom, and virtue: in 
fine, he led us to peace, to plenty, and 
to happiness, by teaching us to fulfil 
our duties to our Maker, and to yield 
a willing obedience to salutary laws. 
Such, Sire, will be the retrospections 
of the people of Hayti, long after your 
Majesty shall have been gathered to 





ertion; and the bravery of the war- 


your forefathers: for the glory of the 
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brave and the good can never dic. 
Should your beatified spirit be per- 
mitted to become acquainted with the 
transactions of those who shall then 
inhabit the country over which your 
Majesty now reigns with so much lus- 
tre, how will it exult in the effects of 
your exertions ! 

Permit me, Sire, to present a re- 
spectful tribute of admiration of your 
virtues, and an expression of that sin- 
cere devotedness with which I labour 
in your Majesty’s service,—a service 
which has for its object the true and 
highest happiness of your people. 

Nursed in a land of freedom, and 
exulting in the name of Briton, I feel 
myself, on this great day, filled with 
reverence for those brave patriots who 
drove their tyrannical enslavers from 
the soil of liberty. I repeat to myself 
the names of those brave nobles and 
officers who have died in the field, 
and of those, who, on this day, after 
hard-earned triumphs, exult in renew- 
ing the remembrance of their glorious 
deeds in your Majesty’s presence, of 
whom to distinguish any were invi- 
dious. I content myself with present- 
ing my petitions to the God of battles, 
who has given the victory to the side 
of justice, and triumph to the cause of 
outraged humanity ; who has asserted, 
in the success of your arms, the eter- 
nal truth of that divine declaration, 
that he made of one blood all nations 
to dwell on the earth. I bow before 
the mighty God, and supplicate, that 
he would be the guardian of Hayti; 
that it may be ever free, as it is at this 
day; that he would add many years 
to your Majesty’s life, and to the 
lives of the faithful sharers in your 
victories; that your august consort, 
and royal offspring, may long con- 
tinue to contribute to your Majesty’s 
personal enjoyment, and to the happi- 
ness of the country ; and that, full of 
days, of glory, and of virtue, your 
Majesty may descend in calm uninter- 
rupted peace into the tomb, only to 
reascend to the enjoyment of an ever- 
lasting crown; and may the diadem 
which your Majesty now wears, long 
adorn the brows of your descendants. 

When I return to the land of my 
birth, I shall bear with me the recol- 
lection of having exerted myself, in 
however insignificant a measure, to 
the accomplishment of one of your 
Majesty’s most important and admir- 
able designs, for the happiness of your 
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people,—the education of the rising 
generation ; and, while permitted to 
liye, shall rejoice in having contri- 
buted my humble labours in so glori- 
ous an undertaking. 

I humbly beg your Majesty to ac- 
cept my respectful offering of congra- 
tulation on the return of this day, and 
your gracious permission to assure 
your Majesty of the sentiments of 
profound respect and veneration with 
which I am, and shall continue to be, 
your Majesty’s 

Most devoted, most obedient, 
and most humble servant, 

(Signed) Wm. Morton, 

Professor of Languages in the Royal College of Hayti. 


REPLY. 


Palace of Sans Souci, Jan. 12, 1819, 
the 16th year of Independence. 


The King, to the Rev. Wm. Morton, 
Professor of Languages in the Na- 
tional College of Cape Henry. 


Sir,—I am grateful for the wishes 
which you have formed for me, on 
occasion of the commencement of the 
year. I thank you for the sentiments. 
expressed in your letter: depend upon 
my esteem and protection, and be . 
assured that I wish you happiness 
equal to your merits. 
By order of his Majesty, 
CHEVALIER DE PREGEAUX. 


a 
BIBLE MULTIPLICATION, 


Means of multiplying the Usefulness of 


the Bible. 


THE paper from which the following 
article is extracted, has been. in our 
possession several months; but for 
reasons of a local nature, its publica- 
tion has been postponed until the pre- 
sent time. 

To the author, who lives in Para- 
dise-street, Liverpool, and calls him- 
self “ Experience,” it may be neces- 
sary to observe, that whatever excel- 
lence his preliminary remarks may in 
themselves contain, as they have only 
an indistinct bearing on the subject of 
his communication, he may easily 
judge why they are omitted. On the 
methods which he recommends for 
rendering the Bible more beneficial to 
the community, he speaks as follows: 

“Great and unprecedented as the 
exertions are, which have lafely been 
made fer communicating a knowledge 


(Signed) 
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of the Scriptures, it is an indisputable 
fact, that vast numbers are unable to 
read ; and even among those who can, 
considerable portions remain unpro- 
fited, from an inability to bear in mind 
the import of what, with much difli- 
culty, they endeavour to comprehend. 
To such persons, reading is a task; 
and it is natural to suppose, that what 
is performed with trouble, and thus 
rendered unprofitable to themselves 
and others, will, in too many instances, 
be neglected. 

“To supply all these deficiencies, 
and obviate every such difficulty, asso- 
ciations might easily be formed in 
every district throughout this town, by 
serious persons of every denomination ; 
fixing stated times and places, for the 
sole reading of the Scriptures to such 
among the poor and ignorant as might 
be induced to attend. The practica- 
bility of this plan has already been 
proved, by the numerous meetings 
which have been established in various 
parts for prayer and praise. 

On a moderate calculation, it is 
highly probable, that in the conducting 
of these prayer-meetings, from two to 
three hundred persons are regularly 
engaged every Sunday evening, all of 
whom must have some talent for sing- 
ing and extempore prayer. If there- 
fore, so many can be found who are 
thus able and willing to engage in 
these holy exercises, it is but reason- 
able to infer, that there would be no 
deficiency in finding persons to conduct 
the simple project thus recommend- 
ed. The only qualifications required, 
would be seriousness of manners, a 
correspondent conduct, and an ability 
to read distinctly. 

“Should this simple plan, or any 
one of a similar nature, be adopted, 
and carried into execution on an ex- 
tensive scale, the whoie religious 
population of Liverpool, both male 
and female, at present unemployed, 
might assist in cultivating the vineyard 
of Christ, become preachers of righ- 
teousness, and be rendered instru- 
mental in turning many from darkness 
to light. 

“As it is obvious, that by these 
means one Bible or Testament would, 
in extent of real utility, be multiplied 
nearly in proportion to the number of 
persons regularly assembling to hear 
reading, a considerable portion of the 
sums now expended in giving circu- 
lation to the Bible at home, might be 





spared; because the plan recom- 
mended would be attended with ve 
little expense. And consequently, if 
the same spirit of liberality with which 
our nation has been blessed, should 
continue to be exerted in this depart- 
ment of active benevolence, nearly the 
whole of the money collected for the 
Bible Society, might be appropriated 
to the use of foreign countries, in 
which this plan could not conveniently 
be adopted. Of its practicability at 
home, no doubt whatever can remain ; 
and its simplicity recommends it to the 
attention of all classes of civil society, 
and all denominations of Christians.” 
a 
Reply to “ Pardon not an Acquittal.” 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE IMPERIAL 
MAGAZINE. 
Sir, 
I beg leave to reply to Alexander’s 
letter of the 19th Sept. inserted in your 
October Magazine. 
He objects, “ that justification is not 
uittal from guilt,” and points his 
objection against “‘ the phrase acquittal 
being used in that sense;” and he 
reasons thus, “‘ if all the world is be- 
come guilty, I cannot see how the 
Divine Being can ever pronounce 
them innocent.” “ But to have a title 
(he says) to immortal blessedness, it 
is indispensably necessary to expe- 
rience a pardon.” And again, “ he 
thinks no human soul can ever hope 
to be acquitted either in this world, or 
in the world to come.” 

Sir, this is not a sportive, but a so- 
lemn theme. The latter clause would 
consign all men to everlasting per- 
dition ; for he that is not acquitted is 
condemned. That awful day ap- 
proaches, when “ we must all stand 
before the judgment-seat of Christ :” 
and for what purpose shall we stand 
before the Judge, but to receive ac- 
quittal or condemnation at his righ- 
teous hands? Or, when the judgment 
is set, and the books are opened, will it 
be a scene of mockery and contempt? 
“ When the Son of man shall come in 
his glory, and the holy angels with 
him, and sit upon the throne of his 
glory,” shall he not pronounce the 
promised sentence, “‘ Come, ye blessed 
of my Father,”—or, ‘‘ Depart, ye curs- 
ed?” Yea, we must enter into the 
joy of our Lord, or be cast into outer 
darkness. If it be presumption to 
hope for this acquittal, why does 
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St. John the apostle encourage us to 
hope; for, “‘ herein (saith he) is our 
love made perfect, that we may have 
boldness in the day of judgment.” 
But final justification does not appear 
to have been the subject of the dis- 
course to which he alludes; and it 
seems to be introduced by Alexander 
himself, merely to express the entire- 
ness of his disbelief of acquittal, that 
is, of justification being acquittal from 
ilt. 

In developing his own sentiments, 
you perceive, Sir, that he adopts, or 
rather substitutes, pardon for justifi- 
cation; and if they had been really 
synonymous, I should have passed it 
over, notwithstanding the expression 
is not to be found in ali the New Testa- 
ment. But pardon and justification 
are not synonymous; for though par- 
don may express the same indication 
of favour, through the mercy of God, 
yet it comes short of indicating the 
satisfaction made to justice, which is 
the basis of the Christian’s hope. To 
pardon, accords with mercy, but not 
with justice; and its synonym, to for- 
give, extends no farther. But, to 
justify, suggests, to pardon in respect 
of mercy, and to exonerate or acquit 
in respect of the satisfaction made to 
justice. ‘ For Christ hath once suf- 
fered for sins, the just for the unjust ;” 
“he is the propitiation for our sins ;” 
“he bare our sins in his own body 
on the tree :” wherefore, God can now 
“be just, and the justifier of him that 
believeth in Jesus.” This coasidera- 
tion improves the condition of the sin- 
ner; and, furnished with this plea, 
by faith he puts in his claim for mercy, 
and must needs be admitted to the 
promised possession, because the 
righteousness of God is pledged on 
his behalf, Rom. iii. 25, 26. 

But, is justification acquittal from 
guilt? q 

To justify, is a forensic term in the 
original text, as well as in our version ; 
that is, itis a term relating to courts 
of judicature, and expresses acquittal 
or absolving from guilt. Thus, a pri- 
soner acquitted at the bar of justice, 
stands justified in the sight of all men; 
that is, no man can impute to him 
unrighteousness or guilt; for he is 
fully, and to all intents, exonerated. 
But this is applicable alone to such as 
are considered innocent: whereas, we 
are to be justified as being guilty. 
And our case may be compared to 





that of a violater of a penal law, or 
to that of an insolvent debtor; he has 
nothing to pay, but another discharges 
the debt: the justice of the case is 
satisfied, and the debtor stands as 
fully justified in the eye of the law, as 
if the debt had never been incurred. 
To justify, then, embraces the sense 
of pardon, in respect of mercy, and 
the sense of the forensic term, in 
respect of the satisfaction made to 
justice ; so that the Divine attributes 
of mercy and justice harmonize toge- 
ther in the justification of a sinner. 
In the first case, the prisoner stands 
upon his innocence, and, upon that 
ground, is acquitted ; and justice has 
no demand for satisfaction. But it is 
not so with us; we are violaters of the 
law, we are insolvent debtors; and 
justice demands the penalty, and 
claims the debt: but, “‘ Jesus Christ 
gave himself a ransom for all ;’—*‘ and 
by him, all that believe are justified 
from all things from which they could 
not be justified by the law of Moses.” 
How comprehensively expressive is 
justification, of the ground of God’s 
reconciliation with guilty man; whilst 
it leaves no room for man to boast, 
for he is not justified in himself, but 
inanother. “ Being justified freely by 
his grace, through the redemption that 
is in Jesus Christ ;’—“ in whom we 
have redemption through his blood, 
even the forgiveness of sins ;’—“‘ who 
was delivered for our offences, and 
raised again for our justification.” 
But it is nowhere to be found that 
pardon is offered to man, except with 
a condition; that is, in reference to 
God’s mercy, independently of the 
satisfaction of his justice. To justify, 
then, is properly to acquit from guilt; 
not because the person is innocent, 
but because his substitute has paid 
the debt and the penalty of the law, 
and fully satisfied the justice of the 
case. 

Alexander has considered acquittal 
to be the declaration of innocence, 
resulting from the trial of one whom 
the law pronounces to be innocent: 
but let him view it as the justification 
of the guilty; let him advert to God’s 
way of saving sinners: “ for it is God 
that justifieth; who is he that con- 
demneth?” If man were righteous in 
himself, he would not stand in need 
of the mediation of Christ; and the 
atonement would be unnecessary apd 
superfluous, But all have sinned and 
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become guilty before God: wherefore, 
salvation can be no more of works, but 
of grace; and it is not the ‘righteous’ 
whom God justifies, but the ‘ ungodly.’ 
Rom. iv. 5. When a sinner is justi- 
fied, he is counted righteous in the 
sight of God; “ for he that worketh 
not, but believeth in him that justifieth 
the ‘ ungodly,’ his faith is counted for 
righteousness:” his sins are blotted 
out; he is exonerated from all the 
consequences of his past transgres- 
sions: “he has redemption in the 
blood of Jesus Christ,” and stands 
fully ‘ acquitted ;’ “ and their sins and 
iniquities (saith the Lord) will I re- 
member no more.” 

If these broken hints meet your 
approbation, an early insertion will 
oblige, Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 
Pupicus. 
November 2, 1819. 


—>—— 
A REMARKABLE DREAM. 


Communicated by a Lady. 


Preliminary Observations. 
THERE are not many phenomena of 
frequent occurrence, that seem more 
inexplicable than Dreams. The im- 
pressions, of which our minds are 
susceptible during the season of re- 
pose, are certainly a branch of intel- 
lectual philosophy ; but as the science 
of the human mind is still in a state 
of comparative infancy, the light by 
which we are guided in our researches, 
respecting the cause of dreams, is little 
more than that which the sanctions of 
authority enable plausible conjecture 
to impart. 

It was the opinion of Aristotle, that 
dreams were the reappearances of 
things, arising from the previous mo- 
tions excited in the brain, and remain- 
ing after the objects were removed. 
Hobbes has adopted this hypothesis, 
making to it this addition, that various 
dreams are occasioned by different 
distempers to which the body is sub- 
ject. Wolfius conceives, that dreams 
arise from sensations, which are con- 
tinued by the succession of phantoms 
in the mind. Mr. Locke contends, 
that ** the dreams of the sleeping man 
are made up of the waking nian’s 
ideas, though oddly put together.” 
Dr. Hartley explains all the pheno- 
mena of the imagination by his theory 
of vibrations and associations. Ac- 
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cording to this philosopher, they all 
arise from three causes: namely, the 
impressions of ideas lately received ; 
the state of the body, particularly of 
the stomach and brain; and associ- 
ation. Democritus and Lucretius 
strangely imagined, that dreams were 
occasioned by certain spectres and 
simulacra of corporeal things, con- 
stantly emitted from them, and which, 
floating up and down in the air, came 
and assaulted the soul in sleep. Mr. 
Baxter argues, that the phantasm or 
vision is not the work of the soul itself, 
and that it cannot be the effect of me- 
chanical causes. He therefore ascribes 
the phenomena to the influence of se- 
parate spirits, having access to our 
minds, and furnishing us with ideas 
while we sleep. Bishop Newton adopts 
the hypothesis of Mr. Baxter, with 
some trifling variation. Speaking of 
dreams whigh seem to have been of a 
prognosticating nature, he asks as fol- 
lows: ‘* Have not such dreams some- 
thing of divine in them, and do they 
not plainly declare a spiritual origin? 
and shall we ascribe some to spiritual 
and some to material causes? or shall 
we not rather be more consistent with 
ourselves, and suppose that good spi- 
rits may inspire some, and evil spirits 
may inspire others?” In his * Ele- 
ments of the Philosophy of the Human 
Mind,” Professor Dugald Stewart has 
discussed the subject of dreaming with 
his usual acuteness and perspicuity.’ 
According to the hypothesis of this 
justly celebrated philosopher, our 
dreams are frequently suggested by 
bodily sensations, with which particu- 
lar ideas are strongly associated. 
They are also, he conceives, influ- 
enced by the peculiar temper of the 
mind, varying in their complexion, 
according as our habitual disposition 
at the time inclines us to cheerfulness 
or melancholy. Of many important 
facts immediately connected with 
dreaming, this learned Professor has 
taken particular notice; so that his 
various observations tend in the aggre- 
gate, to throw more light on this inte- 
resting but obscure phenomenon, than 
perhaps those of any of his prede- 
cessors. 

But whatever opinions we may form 
of the origin and nature of dreams, the 
evidence of their existence will admit 
of no dispute. Among those which 
have been recorded, many appear too 
striking in their coincidences -with 
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subs nt facts, not to arrest the 
attention of every thoughtful reader. 
And in cases where they precede 
events which could not have been 
anticipated, but which afterwards 
arise, and almost prove them to have 
been prophetic, we find ourselves at a 
loss how to account for them on any 
hypothesis, to our own rational satis- 
faction. 

The following is the substance of a 
remarkable Dream, related by the late 
Rev, R. Bowden of Darwen, who com- 
mitted it to writing from the lips of the 
person to whom the dream happened 
on the evening of May 30, 1813. 


THE DREAM. 


A Gospel minister of evangelical 
principles, whose name, from the 
cirveumstances that occurred, it will 
be necessary to conceal, being much 
fatigued, at the conclusion of the after- 
noon service, retired to his apartment 
in order to take a little rest. He had 
not long reclined upon his couch, before 
he fell asleep and began to dream.— 
He dreamed, that on walking into his 

en, he entered a bower that had 
= erected in it, where he sat down 
to read and meditate. While thus 
employed, he thought that he heard 
some person enter the n; and 
leaving his bower, he immediately 
hastened towards the spot whence the 
sound seemed to come, in order to 
discover who it was that had entered. 
He had not proceeded far, before he 
discerned a particular friend of his, a 
Gospel minister of considerable talents, 
who had rendered himself very popular 
by his zealous and unwearied exertions 
in the cause of Christ. 

On approaching his friend, he was 
surprised to find that his countenance 
was covered with a gloom which it had 
not been accustomed to wear, and 
that it strongly indicated a violent 
agitation of mind, apparently arising 
from conscious remorse. After the 
usual salutations had passed, his friend 
asked the relater the time of the day? 
to which he replied, “ Twenty-five 
minutes after Four.” On hearing this, 
the stranger said, “It is only one 
hour since I died, and now I am 
damned.”—‘* Damned, for what?” in- 
quired the dreaming minister.—“ It is 

t,” said he, “ because I have pet 

reached the Gospel, neither is it be- 
js I have not been rendered useful ; 
for I have now many seals to my 





ministry, that can bear testimony to 
the truth as it is in Jesus, which.they 
have received from my lips:- but it is 
because I have been accumulating to 
myself the applause of men, more than 
the honour which cometh from above ; 
and verily I have my reward.” Having 
uttered these expressions, he hastily 
disappeared, and was seen no more. 

The minister awaking shortly after- 
wards, with the contents of this dream 
deeply engraven on his memory, pro- 
ceeded, overwhelmed with serious re- 
flections, towards his chapel, in order 
to conduct the evening service. On 
his way thither, he was accosted by a 
friend, who inquired whether he had 
heard the severe loss the Church had 
sustained in the death of that able 
minister *******, He replied, *‘ No:” 
but being much affected at this singu- 
lar intelligence, he inquired of him 
the day, and time of the day, when 
his departure took place. To this, 
his friend replied, “ This afternoon, 
at Twenty-five minutes after Three 
o'clock !” 

—f_ 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE IMPERIAL 
MAGAZINE. 


Sir, 
THE prejudices of Education serve as 
an Apology for your able correspond- 
ent’s adherence to the philosophical 
phantoms of the 17th century. One 
can only wonder that a gentleman so 


capable of comparing propositions, 
can so palpably surrender his judg- 
ment; but he learnt in his youth, that, 
“* this is the ATTRACTION, which causes a 
planet to fall to the Sun; that this is the 
PROJECTILE FORCE which counteracts 
the ATTRACTION that draws a planet to 
the Sun; and that this is the vacuum 
which confers perpetuity (eternity) on 
the force calle PROJECTILE, which pre- 
vents the ATTRACTION from drawing the 
planets to the Sun:” and this philoso- 
phical “‘ House that Jack built,” seems 
in truth to be so deeply riveted in his 
mind, that it would be a waste of 
words, to insist to him on the reason- 
ableness of a theory of TRANSFERRED 
MOTION, which, acting with sublime 
simplicity on matter, in its various 
forras and under its various circum- 
stances, is capable of producing every 
variety of material phenomena. 

As, however, the questions at issue 
between Mr. Exiey and me, are but 
imperfectly before your readers, and I 
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doubt whether he has himself taken the 
trouble to investigate the principles to 
which he replies, I request you, as a 
tribute te truth, to give place to the 
enclosed brief view of the general 
principles of the Physical Philosophy 
which I am desirous of substituting 
for that of Baumen, Dicsy, Hooke, 
Newron, and their numerous train of 
illustrious followers. 
I am, Sir, 
Your very humble servant, 
R. PHiiiies. 
Bridge-street, Nov. 3. 


Brief Synopsis of the Philosophy of Ma- 
terial Phenomena, promulgated by Sir 
Richard Phillips, 1817-18. 


1.—Tue universe consists of exten- 
sion of matter under various expansive, 
yazeous, fluid, and fixed, forms of body, 
proceeding in relative density from the 
rarest and most extended fluid media, 
to the most condensed aggregates of 
fixed atoms. 

2.—Body is susceptible of two va- 
rieties of motion; (1) a motion or 
impulse, of an aggregate, which occa- 
sions it to change its place in regard 
to other aggregates ; and (2) a motion 
of the atoms of an aggregate, created 
when any impulse from any cause 
cannot produce commensurate change 
of place in the aggregate and diffuse 
the motion, so that, by re-action, the 
impulse terminates within the body in 
the mutual actions of its component 
atoms. 

3.—Motion of both kinds continues 
to affect a body, until it has been im- 
parted or transferred to aggregates in 
contact, or has been diffused or ra- 
diated through the medium in which it 
is immersed ; and this law of the equa- 
lization of motion, by the contact of 
moving aggregates and atoms with 
others susceptible of receiving and 
diffusing the motion, is the proximate 
cause of all varieties of material phe- 
nomena. 

4.—Motion appears, therefore, to 
constitute the life, power, and energy 
of matter ; and is the active soul of the 
Universe. Matteris its patient, and 
the relative phenomena of bodies 
are the results. As it acts on aggre- 
gates by contact, or by impulse, on and 
through media, it constitutes the ob- 
ject of Physical Philosophy; and, as 
it affects compounds or structures of 





atoms, it is the object of Chemical Phi- 
losophy. 

5.—As no accident of matter can 
create motion, so all motion may be 
traced to some previously-existing mo- 
tion, which has beentransferred by me- 
chanical combination; and, as exist- 
ing motions are necessarily transferred 
and diffused, so no motion is lost; 
though, by its equal diffusion, it may 
cease to exhibit sensible phenomena. 

6.—The facility of receiving motion 
being equal to the facility of diffusing 
it, and motion in bodies constituting 
their power, all action and re-action 
are necessarily equal; and motions 
being inversely asthe number of atoms, 
all bodies act, therefore, on other 
bodies, at such distances asto produce 
equal momenta in the agent and pa- 
tient: consequently, if free to move, 
or uninfluenced by paramount motions, 
their reciprocal actions and re-actions 
oblige them to revolve round a fal- 
crum or centre of the masses, neces- 
sarily producing equal momenta by 
forces of impulse, which, diverging 
through a por song are in divers bodies 
to each other inversely as the squares 
of their distances. 

7.—The motion of masses round a 
fulcrum or centre of the masses proves 
its mechanical origin, and that it is the 
effect of equilibrium of momenta, in 
which the masses, being constant quan- 
tities, the distances from the centre of 
motion must be inversely as those quan- 
tities. ‘ 

8.—Hence it is that the earth and 
moon revolve mechanically round the 
centres of their masses, at such dis- 
tances, that their action and re-action 
on and through the mediam of space, 
or their momenta, are equal ; and, as 
the earth revolves at the same time 
round its own axis, and the centres of 
both these rotations do not accord, so 
librations of the moveable fluids of the 
earth restore the balance, and occa- 
sion what are called Tides of the sea 
and atmosphere, corresponding in di- 
rection and quantity with the varied 
positions of those two centres of ter- 
restrial rotation, in relation of both to 
the sun or to the line of the earth’s or- 
bit. Thus, at the new and full moon, 
the distances are greatest from the 
orbit, and then bom oscillations are 

st; and at quarters: co- 

ride with the orbit, and Ao the 
oscillations are weak continuations of 
former oscillations. 
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-. 9.—Hence also it is, that the centre 
of the masses of the earth and moon 
are carried round the sun, by their re- 
ciprocal actions and re-actions on and 
through the medium of space, created 
-by the probable and admitted motion 
of the sun round the centre of the 
masses of the solar system; the un- 
equal diffusion and action of the move- 
able fluids in the’ two hemispheres, 
causing the earth, at different periods 
of its orbit, to lengthen and shorten its 
virtual lever, and to describe an ellip- 
tic orbit. 
10.—The general motions of the 
earth, as an aggregate, are the sources 
of all the relative motions which take 
place upon it ; and every motion on the 
earth is but an appropriation, re-ac- 
tion, or mechanical transfer, of part of 
the motions of the earth. Ifthe earth 
were at rest, there could be no motion 
to transfer ; consequently, there could 
be neither action nor re-action, nor any 
kind of animal power or loco-motion, 
nor any aggregate motion or projectile 
force. 
11.—All the parts of the earth con- 
solidate and fall towards the centre, 
because every part is the patient of 
the rotatory force, which gives them 
station proportioned to their rarity ; 
and of the paramount orbicular force 
which impels all the densest masses to- 
wards the line of motion; and also be- 
cause the centre of the earth is the 
centre of the combined forces or mo- 
tions of all the united masses. 
12.—An unattached body, as a stone 
let. fall or projected, returns to the 
earth, because, at the time when it was 
* unattached or projected, it was the pa- 
tient of the earth’s motions, and the 
force which raised it ceases to act when 
it was let fall, or is soon imparted to 
the air; and because the common 
force which revolves the earth and at- 
mosphere cannot revolve a stone in the 
circle in which it revolves the air. In 
every stratum of the terrestrial mass, 
the density, multiplied by the velocity 
of roiation, is, or ought to be, equal ; 
and, if unequal, then bodies rise or fall 
accordingly: and hence in air a bal- 
loon rises, a bubble swims, and a stone 
falls. 
13.—As it is with the earth, so it is 
with all the planetary bodies; they 
swim in the medium of space, surround- 
ed by atmospheres, which fine off like 
the down on the seeds of thistles: they 
are, consequently, moved by very deli- 





cate impulses, are turned on their axes 
by slight combinations, and easily act 
upon and receive the re-action of their 
satellites. Like ships in motion, they 
impart their impulses to bodies in con- 
tact with them ; and those bodies be- 
come, in consequence, the patients of 
all their motions, while every part, in 
its own re-actions, necessarily respects 
the common centre of the motions of 
the aggregate. Comets move in very 
eccentric orbits, because they do not 
move in the plane of the sun’s motions 
or impulses, which is nearly that of the 
less eccentric planets. 

14.—When percussion or collision 
does not produce an equal quantity of 
aggregate motion in a proportionate 
change of place in the aggregate: or 
when the motion received cannot be 
transferred by diffusion, as when a 
piece of iron, laid on an anvil, receives 
the motion of a hammer, or when two 
pieces of wood are rubbed together, 
an intestine re-action of the atoms in 
the iron and wood takes place ; ac- 
companied by the perception of heat, 
and by a series of phenomena depend- 
ing on the quantity of motion thus con- 
centrated, and on the acceleration of 
the same byreiterated blows, rubbings, 
or transfers of motion. 

15.—This intestine motion produces 
various phenomena of the several com- 
ponent atoms of the affected body in 
regard to one another, and to the 
heterogeneous media in which they are 
situated: thus, one quantity creates a 
perception of heat, another sensibly 
imparts that perception to ‘the atoms 
of the surrounding media, another con- 
verts the fixed mass into fluids, an ac- 
celeration converts the fluids.into di- 
verging gas, and a further accelera- 
tion, which exceeds the radiating 
powers of the surrounding media, de- 
composes those media, exhibiting flame 
and intense heat, in the solidification 
of the oxygenous part of the media, 
and, prodacing subtle radiations on the 
rare medium which fills space, thereby 
affecting the nerves of the eye, imbued 
with that medium, with the perceptions 
of light. 

16.—The parting with each degree 
of atomic motion produces a contrary 
series of phenomena: thus gas, on 
parting with its heat or atomic motion 
to other bodies, becomes fluid; and 
fluids, by parting with their heat or 
excited motion, become solids; and 
the diffusion of keat or atomic motion 
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on such re-conversion is sensible, when 
the ogygenous part of atmospheric 
gas, solidified by respiration, gives out 
what is called animal heat; and when 
the same, solidified by combustion, or 
reduced in volume by compression, 
gives out heat, and excites the pulsa- 
tions of light. 

17.—Resistance is a phenomenon of 
parting with received motion. A body 
said to be resisted, is merely parting 
with its motion to the atoms which it 
encounters in the media within which 
it moves, and, as it continues to part 
with its motion to the radiating atoms, 
its gradually diminished energy of 
motion is, in vulgar language, said to 
be destroyed by resistance. 

18.—Friction, like resistance, is a 
mere phenomenon of parting with 
motion, but to a fixed body instead of 
a fluid ; and being a variation of per- 
cussion, or of transfer of motion with- 
out change of place, it produces simi- 
lar phenomena of intestine atomic 
motion or heat, which, when continued 
or accelerated, produces all the other 
phenomena of accelerated atomic mo- 
tion or heat. 

19.—Crystallization is a mere effect 
of parting with atomic motion, in cer- 
tain connections with, or relations to, 
the atoms of the surrounding media. 

20.—The phenomena of electricity, 
galvanism, &c. consist in separations 
or mechanical decompositions of the 
component gazeous atoms of plates of 
electrics, connected and condensed on 
their opposed surfaces by surfaces 
of non-electrics ; the re-union of which 
separated strata through a single point 
of conduit produces intense pheno- 
mena of atomic motion. Thus, glass 
is coated by tin-foil, air by metal con- 
ductors, the atmosphere by clouds and 
earth, and acids in galvanism by metal- 
lic plates ; and the electric or galvanic 
power is within the intervening elec- 
trics, or on their surfaces. 

21.—Loose light bodies placed on 
the surface of an electrified stratum of 
coated air, present nearer surfaces to 
the oppositely affected surface ; and 
bodies being light, are patients of the 
force exerted within the stratum to 
restore the disturbed equilibrium of 
its furface, and therefore, by the energy 
exerted on their surfaces, they are al- 
ternately wafied between the afiected 
surfaces of the stratum, creating phe- 
nomena which, in the language of 


the mystical philosophy, are called At- | 
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traction and Repulsion. The power 
of all affected strata is inversely as the 
least distance at which the equilibriam 
of the surfaces will not be restored ; 
and the galvanic series is merely a 
mechanical means of accumulating 
or accelerating an original excite- 
ment, 

22.—Chemical affinity affords proof 
that atoms are compounded in different 
forms, which coalesce and dove-tail to- 
gether with more or less facility. 

23.— Definite sizes in the vegetable 
and animal kingdoms result from the 
fixed ratios of the law of increase and 
decrease, or of accretion and disper- 
sion; which fixed ratios generate a de- 
gree of increase, whose limits are de- 
termined by the simultaneously acting 
law of decrease, . 

24,—All the changes visible on the 
surface of the earth are consequences 
of volcanoes, terrene or submarine ; or 
of the slow mechanical action of air 
and water; and the great changes 
caused by water arise from the succes- 
sive transfers of the ocean into either 
hemisphere, by the revolution of the 
perihelion point of the earth’s orbit 
through the ecliptic in every 20,900 
years ; the existing strata of organic 
remains seeming to prove that at least 
three such revolutions have taken place 
since the planet of the earth existed in 
its present form. 

25.—In fine, motions of matter sub- 
ject to regular mechanical laws, act- 
ing absolutely or subordinately, ge- 
nerally or locally, on aggregates or 
atoms, and producing various densi- 
ties and different degrees of loco-mo- 
tion and affinity in atoms of matter of 
different constituent forms, are the 
proximate causes of all phenomena ; and, 
as one series of phenomena depends 
on another, so all existing phenomena 
are, inxegard to others, physically fit, 
compatible, and harmonious; and, as 
matter cannot originate its own motion, 
so, in considering motion as the proxi- 
mate cause of all phenomena, we ar- 
rive, through the ascending series, 
at the necessary and sublime FIRST 
CAUSE of all motion and all phenomena. 


Sennen,’ inneeel 

ANECDOTE. 
Wuew the English Court interfered in 
favour of the Protestant subjects of 
Louis XIV. and requested his Majesty 
to release some who had been sent to 
the galleys; the King asked angrily, 
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“ What would the King of Great Bri- 
tain say, were I to demand the pri- 
soners of Newgate from him !””—“ Sir, 
(replied the Ambassador,) my master 
would give every one of them up to 
your Majesty, if, as we do, you reclaimed 
them as Brothers.” 


—— 
SPEECH OF CHARLES PHILLIPS, ESQ. 


We have not been induced to insert 
the following speech, from any per- 
suasion that it will be entirely new to 
the generality of our readers. The 
celebrity of its author, and the com- 
manding eloquence which it displays, 
have already gained for it an admis- 
sion into many of our public papers ; 
and the same passport will ensure for 
it a safe depository in several of our 
periodical journals. 

On any occasion, such a burst of 
eloquence as this speech contains, 
could not but render it highly accept- 
able to an enlightened public; but at 
the present moment, when the friends 
of infidelity are using every effort to 
diffuse mental poison through the vast 
body of our population, and even en- 
deavouring to infect the infant just 
rising from its cradle, the claims of 
this antidote are too imperious to be 
resisted. 

The Seventh Annual Meeting of the 
city of London Auxiliary Bible So- 
ciety, was held in the Egyptian Hall, 
Mansion-House, on Thursday, the 4th 
of November, 1819, for the purpose of 
hearing the Report, electing new oni- 
eers, &c. At half-past twelve o’clock 
the Lord Mayor took the Chair; by 
which time the hall was more numer- 
ously and respectably attended than 
was ever recollected on any similar 
occasion. The immense number of 
elegant females added much to the 
brilliancy and interest of the scene. 

On the third resolution being moved, 
Mr. Charles Phillips (the celebrated 
Irish Barrister) was called upon by 
some persons on the platform. He 
immediately rose, and bowing to the 
Meeting, by which he was very warmly 
greeted, spoke as follows :— 

“« May it please. your Lordship— 
Ladies and Gentlemen—Although I 
have not had the honour either of pro- 

sing or seconding any of your reso- 

tions, still, as a native of that coun- 
try so pointedly alluded to in your 
report, I hope I may be indulged in a 
few observations. crisis in whieh 





we are placed is, I hope, a sufficient 

in itself for any imtrasion; but 
I find such apology is rendered more 
than unnecessary by the courtesy of 
this reception. Indeed, my Lord, 
when we see the omens which are 
every day arising—when we see blas- 
phemy openly avowed—when we see 
the Scriptures audaciously ridiculed— 
when in this Christian monarchy the 
den of the Republican and the Deist 
yawns for the unwary in your most 
public thoroughfares—when marts are 
ostentatiously opened, where the moral 
poison may be purchased, whose subtle 
venom enters the very soul—when in- 
fidelity has become an article of com- 
merce, and man’s perdition may be 
cheapened at the stall of every pedlar, 
—no friend of society should continue 
silent; it is no longer a question of 
political privilege—of sectarian con- 
troversy—of theological discussion ; it 
is become a question, whether Chris- 
tianity itself shall stand, or whether 
we shall let go the firm anchor of our 
faith, and drift, without chart, or helm, 
or compass, into the shoreless ocean 
of impiety and blood! I despise as 
much as any man the whine of bigotry 
—I will go as far as any man for ra- 
tional liberty ; but I will not depose 
my God to deify the infidel, or tear in 
pitces the charter of the state, and 
grope fora constitution amongst the 
murky pigeon-holes of every creedless, 
lawless, infuriated regicide. 

“ When I saw the other day, my 
Lord, the chief Bacchanal of their 
orgies—the man with whom the Apos- 
tles were cheats, and the Prophets 
liars, and Jesus an impostor—on his 
memorable trial in Guildhall, wither- 
ing hour after hour with the most 
horrid blasphemies, surrounded by the 
votaries of every sect, and the heads 
of every faith—the Christian Arch- 
bishop, the Jewish Rabbi, the men 
most eminent for their piety and their 
learning, whom he had purposely col- 
lected to hear his infidel ridicule of all 
they reverenced—when I saw him 
raise the Holy Bible in one hand, and 
the Age of Reason in the other, as it 
were confronting the Almighty with a 
rebel worm, till the pious Judge grew 
pale, and the patient Jury interposed, 
and the self-convicted wretch himself, 
after having raved away all his origi- 
nal impiety, was reduced into a mere 
machine for. the re-production ef the 
ribald blasphemy of others—I ceutd 
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not help exclaiming, ‘ Infatuated man! 
if all your impracticable madness 
could be realized, what would you 
give us in exchange for our establish- 
ments? what would you substitute for 
that august tribunal? for whom would 
you displace that independent Judge, 
and that impartial Jury?—or would 
you really burn the Gospel, and erase 
the statutes, for the dreadful equiva- 
lent of the crucifix and the guillotine?’ 
Indeed, if I were asked for a practical 
panegyric on our Constitution, I would 
adduce the very trial of that criminal; 
and if the legal annals of any country 
upon earth furnished an instance, not 
merely of such justice, but of such pa- 
tience, such forbearance, such almost 
culpable indulgence, I would concede 
to him the triumph. I hope, too, in 
what I say, I shall not be considered 
as forsaking that illustrious example— 
I hope I am above an insult on any 
man in his situation—perhaps, had I 
the power, I would follow the example 
farther than I ought—perhaps I would 
even humble him into an evidence of 
the very spirit be spurned ; and as our 
creed was reviled in his person, and 
vindicated in his conviction, so I would 
give it its noblest triumph in his sen- 
tence, and merely consign him to the 
punishment of its a 

“ But, indeed, my Lord, the fate of 
this half-infidel, half-trading martyr, 
matters very little in comparison of 
that of the thousands he has corrupted. 
He has literally disseminated a moral 
plague, against which even the nation’s 
quarantine can scarce avail us. It 
has poisoned the fresh blood of in- 
fancy—it has disheartened the last 
hope of age; if his own account of 
its circulation be correct, hundreds 
of thousands must be this instant 
tainted with the infectious venom, 
whose sting dies not with the destruc- 
tion of the body. Imagine not, be- 
cause the pestilence smites not at 
once, that its fatality is the less certain 
—imagine not, because the lower or- 
ders are the earliest victims, that the 
more elevated will not suffer in their 
turn: the most mortal chillness begins 
at the extremities ; and you may de- 
pend upon it, nothing but time and 
apathy are wanting to change this 
healthful land into a charnel-house, 
where murder, anarchy, and prostitu- 
tion, and the whole hell-brood of infi- 
delity, will quaff the heart’s blood of 
the consecrated and the noble, 





“ My Lord, Iam the more indignant 
at these designs, because they are 
sought to be concealed in the disguise 
of liberty. It is the duty of ev 
real friend of Liberty to tear her 
from the fiend who has usurped it. 
No, no ; this is not our island goddess, 
bearing the mountain freshness on her 
cheek, and scattering the valley’s 
bounty from her hand, known by the 
lights that herald her fair presence, 
the peaceful virtues that attend her 
path, and the long blaze of glory that 
lingers in her train: it is a demon, 
speaking fair indeed, tempting our 
faith with airy hopes and visionary 
realms, but even within the folding of 
its mantle hiding the bloody symbol of 
its purpose. ear not its sophistry ; 
guard your child against it; “draw 
round your homes the consecrated 
circle which it dares not enter. You 
will find an amulet in the religion of 
your country—it.is the great mound 
raised by the Almighty for the protec- 
tion of humanity—it stands between 
you and the lava of human passions ; 
and, oh, believe me, if you stand 
tamely by while it is basely undermin- 
ed, the fiery deluge will roll on, before 
which all that you hold dear, or vene- 
rable, or sacred, will wither into ashes. 
Believe no one who tells you that the 
friends of Freedom are now, or ever 
were, the envmies of Religion. They 
knew too well that rebellion against 
God cannot prove the basis of govern- 
ment for Man, and that the loftiest 
structure Impiety can raise is but the 
Babel monument of Impotence; its 
pride mocking the builders with a 
moment’s strength, and then covering 
them with inevitable confusion. Do 
you want an example? only look to 
France. The microscopic vision of 
your rabble blasphemers has not 
enough to contemplate the mig 
minds which commenced her revolu- 
tion. The wit—the sage—the orator 
—the hero—the whole family of ge- 
nius, furnished forth their treasures, 
and gave them nobly to the nation’s 
exigence ; they had great provocation 
—they had a glorious cause—they had 
all that human potency could give 
them. But they relied too much 
this human potency—they abjured their 
God, and, as a natural consequence, 
they murdered their King — called 
their polluted deities from the brothel, 
and the fall of the idol extinguished the 
flame of the altar. They crowded the 
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scaffold with all their country held of 
genius or of virtue ; and when the 
peerage and the prelacy were exhaust- 
ed, the mob-executioner of to-day be- 
came the mob-victim of to-morrow— 
no sex was spared—no age respected— 
no suffering pitied: and all this they 
did in the sacred name of Liberty, 
though in the deluge of human blood 
they left not a mountain top for the ark 
of Liberty to rest on. But Providence 
was neither “ dead nor sleeping.” It 
mattered not that fora moment their 
impiety seemed to prosper—that Vic- 
tory panted after their ensanguined 
banners—that as their insatiate Eagle 
soared against the sun, he seemed but 
to replume his wing, and to renew his 
vision—it was only for a moment, and 
you see at last that in the very banquet 
of their triumph the Almighty’s ven- 
geance blazed upon the wall, and their 
diadem fell from the brow of the ido- 
later. 

“ My Lord, I will not abjure the al- 
tar, the throne, and the constitution, 
for the bloody tinsel of this revolution- 
ary pantomime. I prefer my God even 
to the impious democracy of their Pan- 
theon—I will not desert my King, even 
for the political equality of their Pan- 
demonium. I must see some better 
authority than the Fleet-street Temple, 
before I forego the principles which I 
imbibed in my youth, and to which I 
look forward as the consolation of my 
age—those all-protecting principles, 
which at once guard, and consecrate, 
and sweeten, the social intercourse— 
which give life happiness, and death 
hope—which constitute man’s purity 
his best protection, placing the infant’s 
cradle and the female’s couch beneath 
the sacred shelter of the national mo- 
rality. Neither Mr. Paine, nor Mr. 
Palmer, nor all the venom-breathing 
brood, shall swindle from me the book 
where I have learned these precepts. 
In despite of all their scoff, and scorn, 
and menacing, I say, of the sacred 
volume they would obliterate, ‘ It is a 
book of facts, as well authenticated as 
any heathen history—a book of mi- 
racles,incontestably avouched—a book 
of prophecy, confirmed by past as well 
present fulfilment—a book of poetry, 
pure, and natural, and elevated even 
to inspiration—a book of morals, such 
as human wisdom never framed for the 

ection of human happiness.’ My 
ord, I will abide by the precepts, ad- 
mire the beauty, revere the mysteries, 





‘and, as far as in me lies, practise the 


mandates, of this sacred volume; and 
should the ridicule of earth and the 
blasphemy of hell assail me, I shall 
console myself by the contemplation of 
those blessed spirits who in the same 
holy cause have toiled, and shone, and 
suffered. In the ‘ goodly fellowship of 
the Saints,’—in the ‘noble army of the 
Martyrs,’—in the society of the great, 
and good, and wise, of every nation,— 
if my sinfulness be not cleansed, and 
my darkness illumined, at least my 
pretensionless submission may be ex- 
cused. If I err with the himinaries I 
have chosen for my guides, 1 confess 
myself captivated by the loveliness of 
their aberrations. If they err, it is in 
an heavenly region ;—if they wander, 
itis in fields of light ;—if they aspire, 
it is at all events a glorious daring; 
and, rather than sink with infidelity in- 
to the dust, I am content to cheat my- 
self with their vision of eternity. It 
may indeed be nothing but delusion, 
but then I err with the disciples of 
philosophy and of virtue—with men 
who have drank deep at the fountain 
of human knowledge, but who dis- 
solved not the pearl of their salvation 
in the draught.’ I err with Bacon, the 
great confidant of Nature, fraught with 
all the learning of the past, and almost 
prescient of the future, yet too wise not 
to know his weakness, and too philo- 
sophic not to feel his ignorance. I 
err with Milton, rising on an angel’s 
wing to heaven, and, like the bird of 
morn, soaring out of sight amid the 
music of his grateful piety. I err 
with Locke, whose pure philosophy 
only taught him to adore its Source, 
whose warm love of genuine liberty 
was never chilled into rebellion with 
its Author. I err with Newton, whose 
star-like spirit shooting athwart the 
darkness of the sphere, too soon to re- 
ascend to the home of his nativity. I 
err with Franklin, the patriot of the 
world, the play-mate of the lightning, 
the philosopher of liberty, whose elec- 
tric touch thrilled through the hemi- 
sphere. With men like these, my Lord, 
I shall remain in error; nor shall I de- 
sert those errors even for the drunken 
death-bed of a Paine, or the delirious 
war-whoop of the surviving fiends, who 
would erect their altar on the ruins of 
society. In my opinion, it is difficult 
to say, whether their tenets are more 
ludicrous or more detestable. They 
will not obey the King, or the Prince, 
4 
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or the Parliament, or the Constitution ; 
but they will obey Anarchy. They will 
not believe in the Prophets—in Moses 
—in Mahomet—in Christ; but they 
believe Tom Paine! With no govern- 
ment but confusion, and no creed but 
scepticism,—I believe, in my soul, they 
would abjure the one, if it became le- 
gitimate ; and rebel against the other, 
if it was once established. 

“* Holding, my Lord, opinions such 
as these, I should consider myself eul- 
pable, if, at such a crisis, I did not de- 
clare them. A lover of my country, I 
yetdraw aline between patriotism and 
rebellion. A warm friend to liberty of 
conscience, I will not confound tolera- 
tion with infidelity. With all its am- 
biguity, I shall die in the doctrines of 
the Christian faith; and, with all its 
errors, I am contented to live under 
the glorious safeguards of the British 
Constitution.” 

During the course of this speech, 
Mr. Phillips was frequently interrupt- 
ed by the loud and enthusiastic ap- 
plause of the Meeting. Never indeed 
did we witness a more powerful or suc- 
cessful display of eloquence ; it seemed 
to have charmed every individual pre- 
sent. When Mr. Phillips sat down, 
the applause continued for several 
minutes. 


ON NOVEL READING. 


October 29, 1819. 

Mr. Epirtor, 
Peruaps the following may be deemed 
worthy a place in your valuable Ma- 
gazine. I am, Sir, 

Yours, &e. 
A Reaper. 

It is a well known truth, that the call 
for novels of every description is daily 
increasing to an alarming degree in 
this country, to the disparagement of 
religion and every moral virtue.— 
Novels appear no where to have a 
more dangerous tendency, than when 
put into the hands of young persons, 
especially those who have not had the 
good fortune to be instructed in the 
principles of strict morality. 

At all times and in all ages, man is by 
nature “ unstable,” and inclined to 
waver ; but more especially in youth. 

It may be objected, “‘ such and suc! 
novels are not mischievous in their 
effects, and are, at the same time, 
amusing and instructive to young per- 


rality.” Who can prescribe limits to 
a desire thas delusively created and 
fostered? Is that person who dares 
thus to lull young persons ‘into this 
practice, sure that they will never 
read, or have a desire to read, any 
thing more flagrant? 

Novels never can contribute to the 
acquisition of useful learning, nor the 
maturing of good sense, for they are 
(without exception) replete with tri- 
fling, ludicrous, and fabulous bom- 
bast; the production of a heated, 
vain, and futile imagination.—It were 
to be wished, that the writers of novels 
in our own country, would either em- 
ploy their time and talents in writing 
something useful to the community of 
which they are members, and worthy 
the Christian name, which they, pro- 
fess to bear; or so far restrain that 
‘“* eacoethes scribendi,” as at least not 
to injure the morality of it. 

If novels, &c. do no more for Eng- 
land, than stage-plays did for Athens, 
she will have little reason to boast of 
their utility. What then is the use of 
novels? to hold, as it were, a mirror 
up to nafure ?—say rather, to present a 
picture, instead of the original, which, 
if it were a likeness, might be borne” ° 
with: but the features of virtue are so 
distorted in this pretended mirror, the 
image of vice so altered and adorned, 
that readers of this class, having 
already entered into temptation, by 
sanctioning and giving their hearts 
to these amusements, have become 
darkened to that degree, by the god 
of this world, that they mistake the 
latter for the former, and gaze upon 
the fascinating chimera, till their once 
hopeful spirits become deformed into 
the likeness of its author. 


ae 


ANSWER TO THE QUERY OF J. 0, 
CONCERNING JUDAS, 


(Numb. 8. col. 763.) 


Your correspondent says, that he 
thought it very strange the conduct of 
Judas should be taken up in the future 
tense. The reason of this is certainly 
not very unintelligible, if the circum- 
stances be considered. The apostle is 
relating the history of a certain indi- 


hb | vidual, whose acts he details in the 


order of time in which they happened ; 
but wishing to designate Judas in par- 
ticular, he borrows an epithet from a 





sons, without endangering their mo- 
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the event he was then recording, 


which was an act of Jusdas’s life ante- | | 


rior to the circumstance that gave him 
the name of Traitor; for, at the time 
that Judas spoke the words in the fol- 
lowing verse, he was not the traitor ; 
but the act that constituted him one 
was then in futurity. This certainly 
justifies the apostle in using the future 
time; and indeed if he had not so 
done, he would have spoken incor- 
rectly. 

Many of the supports of Heterodoxy 
are derived from wrong translations ; 
and the defenders of it often argue 
from the translation, without regarding 
the import of the original. Oftentimes 
argumentation is entered upon, not 
with a design of eliciting truth, but for 
the purpose of establishing a favourite 
opinion or system. The word should 
certainly implies necessity or obligation, 
independently of its future significa- 
tion: but the word in the Greek thus 
rendered, simply means futurity ; nor 
is there the least obligation contained 
in the passage. Literally translated, 
the verse stands thus: Then said Judas 
Iscariot, the son of Simon, (5 sAAw»,) 
he about to betray him. Thus there is 
no foundation for the supposition of 
Judas being raised up to betray 
Christ, as much so as the other apos- 
tles were for the conversion of the 
Gentile world. J.S. 

——aie— 


LONGEVITY. 


THERE is at present at Pinkell Cot- 
tage, near Newton Stewart, Wigton- 
shire, the seat of General the Hon. Sir 
Wm. Stewart, Alexander M’Cready, of 
Sorby, whose corporeal and mental fa- 
culties seem but little impaired by the 
wasting hand of time, although he is 
at present in the 106th year of his age. 
This singular specimen of antiquity 
possesses such a youthful cheerfulness 
in conversation, and such a fondness 
for relating the manners and customs 
of the people of Galloway in the early 
part of his life, as to make him not 
only an amusing, but likewise a very 
instructive companion. 

When he was a young man, about 
ninety years ago, he says, “there was 
not a spinning-wheel to be seen frae 
the brig-end o’Dumfries to the braes 
o’Glannap, nor were the people of Gal- 
loway acquainted with dying any other 
eolour than black, which, when mixed 
with white wool, was made into cloth- 





ing (hodden grey) for baith laird and 
y, and was far afore the twittery 
worm-wab made now-a-days.” The 
broad national bonnet was invariably 
worn by men of every station in this 
— then, except by the Earl of 

alloway and Colonel Agnew, of Sheu- 
chan: “ they introduced the thriftless 
fashion of wearing hats in this country, 
Linen sarks were only worn by the tap 
gentry; an’ nane o’ them had either 
neck or hanbans.” Looking-glasses 
were then so scarce, that ‘““ gin a bonny 
lass wanted to see hersel, she had, like 
my joe Janet, either to keek into the 
draw-well, a cogfu’ o’ water, or a dub 
at a dyke-side.” 

This curious chronicler was born in 
the parish of Kirkinner, in the be- 
ginning of 1714, and has always been 
a laborious and hard-working man. 
When he was 102 years of age, during 
the harvest season, he bound up the 
grain cut by four able shearers; and 
to the present time, he cooks all his 
own victuals, casts his own peats, and 
manages all his own affairs, and can 
read the smallest edition of the Psalms 
of David, without the help ofspectacles. 
Prior to this time, he was never out of 
Galloway except once, and then only a 
few days. His present journey from 
Sorby to Pinkell Cottage, was under- 
taken at the desire of Sir W. Stewart, 
who would have conveyed him in a 
carriage; but the old man preferred 
travelling on foot, and performed the 
last nine miles of his journey with great 
ease in about four hours. 

Nov. 10, 1819. W. L. 


a 


Observations on the Substratum of 
Matter. 
Mr. Epiror, 
S1r,—Almost as soon as I was taught 
that matter has essential properties, 
such as figure, extension, &c. and that 
these properties subsist in an unknown 
substratum, which is their support, or 
bond of union, a difficulty presented 
itself to my mind, that I could not solve 
to my Own satisfaction. As often as I 
thought on the distinction between 
substance and its qualities, this diffi- 
culty appeared ; and I as constantly 
referred it to the class of incompre- 
hensibles, or attributed my inability 
to unravel it to my own want of ca- 
pacity ; nor did I presume, until year 
after year had passed by, to question 
any Opinion that received the sanction 
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of such names as Newton and Locke. 
Continuing, however, to inquire into 
the nature of things, and the origin of 
human knowledge, other difficulties oc- 
curred ; and happening to meet with 
some books on metaphysical subjects, 
in which their authors had strongly 
opposed some of the principles men- 
tioned by those authorities, to whom I 
had been accustomed to give the most 
obsequious deference, my mind, by 
degrees, became unshackled; and, 
though with considerable hesitancy, I 
at length ventured to think for my- 
self, on all subjects not immediately re- 
vealed. 

Sir Isaac Newton, in a passage that 
has had its admirers, expresses himself 
thus, “‘ In bodies, we see only their 
figures and colours, we hear only the 
sound, we touch only their outward 
surfaces, we smell the odours and taste 
savours, but their inward substances 
are not to be known, either by our 
senses, or by any reflex act of our 
minds ; much less, then, have we any 
idea of the substance of God.” Locke, 
Clarke, and others, have repeatedly as- 
serted the same thing in other words. 

Let us now see the use made of this 
principle, that we have no idea of any 
substance whatever, by a daring sceptic, 
who attempts, not only the destruction 
of systems, but “‘ the wreck of matter, 
and the crush of worlds.” After im- 
imposing upon himself by a number of 
sophisms, this author contends, that 
while we continue to insist upon the exist- 
ence of distinct mental ers, we must 
conclude against the unity of the human 
soul; and asks “‘ What is the sub- 
stance of the soul? If reason, percep- 
tion, understanding, volition, memory, 
and imagination, be powers of the soul, 
what is the soul itself?” The proper 
answer to these questions, as far as the 
unity of the soul is concerned is this, 
that these are not distinct powers, con- 
sidering power as a cause, but mere- 
ly names used to denote the different 
capacities and acts of the soul. He 
proceeds, “ If it be answered, that the 
soul is that, in which all these powers 
inhere; and that substance can be 
described in no other way, than as 
that, in which certain qualities exist ; I 
ask, if it be not evident, that all dis- 
tinction must be made, not between 
things, but between their qualities? 
Material substance, considered as sub- 
stance, could not be distinguished from 
Spiritual substance; and we could not 





assert that the substance of the Deity 
is different from that of the world 
which he has created.” Other re- 
marks follow on the subject, but as the 
preceding quotation is quite sufficient 
for my purpose, I omit transcribing 
them. 

If we are utterly ignorant of the na- 
ture of material and immaterial sub- 
stances, howindeed can we tell, but that 
the same substance, differently modi- 
fied, may be the support of all proper- 
ties whatever, as Spinoza has contend- 
ed? Extremes, it is said, resemble each 
other. And this is evidently the case 
with the Berkeleyan and Spinozian sys- 
tems, however widely, at first sight, they 
may ee todiffer. Nor is it at allim- 

robable, that the doctrine of real an- 
own essences, supporting different 
aggregates of properties, gave birth 
to both. Dr. Reid, if I mistake not, 
has acknowledged that the scheme of 
Berkeley was logically deduced from 
the principles of Locke ; and it is cer- 
tain its admirers continue to support 
it in the same way. A very learned 
metaphysician, and an avowed enemy 
of the philosophy developed in the es- 
say concerning human understanding, 
has asserted, that if there be any mean- 
ing in words, as far as the essential pro- 
perties of any being is known, we know 
so much of its real nature. And, I must 
confess, that whenever I have sub- 
tracted the essential properties of any 
being, from its essential nature, I never 
could find that there was any thing left. 
Dr. Watts, I remember, in his Logic, 
opposes Mr. Locke’s unknown substra- 
tum, and treats it as a mental phan- 
tom without an archetype in nature ; 
and traces its origin to a common 
source of error, the structure of lan- 


guage. 
Thus far I had written, Sir, when it 
occurred to my mind, that the Dr. had 
noticed this subject in his philosophi- 
cal essays. I read them many years 
ago, but had lost a distinct remem- 
brance of particulars, and was there- 
fore greatly surprised on reading the 
following. observations. The Dr. ob- 
serves, after animadverting upon the 
inconsistency of Locke, in : 
So notion of substance, as an- 
other real physical distinct being, pro- 
vided to support all its real or een 
accidents or ities, and yet often re- 
presenting this notion of substance as 
some real unknown thing or being ; 
“ Truly, if there were any such real 
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being in nature as substance in gene- 
ral, or a common substance which sup- 
ports all the properties of things, and 
this being were utterly unknown to us, 
then I think it might be granted, that 
all beings are, or at best might be, the 
same in substance, and are or may be 
diversified only by their properties or 
accidents ; for ifwe know nothing of 
this being called substance, we can 
deny nothing of it. And then, per- 
haps, it might be said, that God and 
the creature, that body and mind, are 
the same in substance, even the same 
individual substance, and that they 
differ only in certain properties. But 
this is a most palpable falshood, which 
I shall take some further notice of by 
and by: for God and the creature dif- 
fer from each other in their very es- 
sence, in their substantial nature or 
physical being, though the logical or 
generic idea of substance may be a 
plied to them both, as self-subsisting 
beings.” —Essay 2, section 1. 
In-section 3, Consideration the Fifth, 
he says, “‘ Let it be considered also, 
that the supposition of some utterly 
unknown being called substance, to 
be the substratum or subject of all the 
properties of body, and such an un- 
known being also to be the subject of 
all the properties of mind or spirit, 
is a notion that carries with it some 
dangerous consequences, and therefore 
ought not to be too easily embraced.” 
And again, further, he observes, “‘ If 
this opinion should be true, then how 
can we tell but God himself, even the 
infinite mind, may have also the pro- 
perty of solid extension, that is, may 
also be matter or body; and then he 
may be the same with the universe of 
heings, as Spinoza fancied ; and thus 
the whole universe, God and this 
world, may be the same individual 
substance, which Spinoza maintains 
‘with subtilty: forif there be suth a 
thing as an universal ulterior substra- 
tum necessary to support solid exten- 
sion, and fo support the power of 
thinking, and this substance or sub- 
stratum be so unknown a thing as Mr. 
Locke supposes, how can I deny any 
thing concerning it? or, at best, how 
can I be sure that God and the mate- 
rial world have ‘not one common sub- 
stance !” The Dr. adds, ‘In that sec- 
tion, Mr. Locke endeavours to guard 
his principles or doctrines from the 
danger of this objection, which he sup- 
poses, very naturally, to arise from his 
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principles or concessions ; but I think 
he neither does, nor perhaps could ef- 
fectually secure them from such un- 
happy consequences.” 

My object in this paper is, to 
request some able hand to take up 
its pen, and either clear the current 
opinion from these consequences, or 
help to’scout it from the regions of 
philosophy. This request does not 
proceed from a captious sceptical 
head ; but from a mind steadily fixed 
on, and ardently, though cautiously, 
pursuing truth. I confess, that at pre- 
sent I think with the good Dr. quoted 
above, that there is no necessity of 
going beyond essential properties, in 
quest of an unknown nature. Solidity 
may be, for aught I see to the contrary, 
the very essence of matter, and con- 
sciousness the essence of spirit. [f I 
am wrong, I shall be thankful to any 


P-| one who will endeavour to put me 


right. I am, Sir, 
Your’s, respectfully, 
AN ENQUIRER. 
a 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE IMPERIAL 
MAGAZINE. 
Sir, Liverpool, June 10, 1819. 


Ir ‘the following original lines should 
meet your approbation, their insertion 
in your truly valuable publication will 
particularly oblige your 

Constant Reader, W. M. 


-_— 


THE NEGRO’S PRAYER. 
’Twas night, and o’er the rippled sea 
A gentle breeze arose, 
More welcome than the scorching sun, 
That here in noonday glows. 
The balmy dew-drops heavy fell, 
And dimly shone the moon ; 
No sound disturb’d, save wind and wave, 
The soul-inspiring gloom. 
Not long the awful silence reign’d; 
For straight from Negro shed, 
Along the beach with hasty step, 
The captive Gambia fled. 
Thro’ well-known paths from thence he flew, 
And ‘neath a lime’s dark shade, 
The harass’d slave, o’er Leah’s tomb 
The ardent tribute paid. 


Then turning from the hallow’d spot, 
Weak, pensive, and opprest, 

To'Heav’n he rais’d his weeping eyes, 
And thus reliev’d his breast : 

“O Alla! say, must Afric’s tribe 
Sink fetter’d to the grave? 

And when the spirit takes its flight, 
Will shackles Joad the slave ? 
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“ Tf not, this ever ready dirk, 
Shall gore my injur'd breast, 

And tho’ to hell my soul repairs, 
My aching limbs will rest. 

“ T rave, for sure it cannot be, 
That one like thee so good, 

Would banish me, and cherish those 
Who traffic in my blood. 

“ Resign’d, in thee my hopes I'll fix, 
Nor fear the baffling wave, 

Which foams in every frightful form, 
With torment to the slave. 

“ Pll bear the worst, with patience bear, 
Nor once shall sorrow’s sigh 

Escape my breast ; and silenc’d thus 
Will Gambia live and die.” 


——— 
THE 
IPHIGENIA OF TIMANTHES, | 
@ Poem: 
The Subject for the Newdigate Prize, at 
Oxford, for 1819. 


By.the Author of Genius, a Vision. 


Imacination! Thou whose kindling eye 

Erst pierc’d the crystal glories of the sky ; 

Saw Gods in grief—and awe-struck at the sight, 

Denied a mortal’s misery to light ; 

Oh! once again vouchsafe to point our view, 

And raise the vision of the past anew. 

Such as Timanthes saw, till Aulis’ tale 

Embodied—turn’d the shudd’ring nations pale. 

Then time at last were cheated of his prey, 

The pen would snatch the pencil from decay. 

The vision rises—mark, ’amid the band, 

So ghastly wan, the victim princess stand ; 

Not as ere while, in impotence of pray’r, 

But stamp’d a silent convert to despair. 

Fix’d as the wife that turn’d her longing gaze, 

Where nought but stone could ‘tolerate the 
blaze ; 

Oppos’d—confronted—like as Lot had been, 

Had but one glance resought his bosom’s queen. 

Like to huge Atlas, when his weaker foe* 

Struck with his gorgon.talisman the blow. 

The king, the father stands—but veil’d in grief, 

Since dumb conviction dares not hope relief. 

Stupendous thought! to veil a mortal’s throe, 

To give to Fancy, e’en a God in woe. 

No! not a pang the pencil e’er pourtray’d, 

So much of mourning majesty convey’d ; 

Still is his form, and can that calm express 

More than a God's epitomis’d distress. 

Colossal all! here pity turns to gaze, 

And pour the speechless homage of amaze. 


But mark that eye! its fix’d and glassy stare 

Might basilisk the demon of despair. 

No hope on earth, the-princess looks on high, 

And dread Diana answers from the sky. 

Such look our loveliestt when her cherub fled, 

Fix’d on its car of glory as it sped ; 

And ere her herald pass’d the gates of bliss, 

eve the glad-wing, and join'd him witlf a 
488. 





Genius of Britain! thou that o’er her bier 
Still in distraction shed’st th’ ing tear ; 
Shall Grecian woe absorb thy wond’ring gaze, 
And Grecian art monopolize thy praise ; 
Bid thine own children vindicate thy name, 
And Painting tell thy tale of tears to Fame ; 
Then ‘neath thy cypress wreath may start a 

smile, 
To see thy grief immortalize thine isle. 

* Perseus —See Lempriere. 

P mA ky | a pose allude to the melancholy 


—_—_—— 
THE VILLAGER’S LAY. 


CANTO Il, 


ContiGvovs, or remote, or verging wide, 

Now landscape beauties rise in all their pride ; 

Untir’d, on these the eye delights to dweil, 

Where hills and valleys bold receding swell. 

Where hamlets rise, and glitt’ring onthe spire, 

From morn’s bright porch the earliest ray of 
fire, 

Proclaims the dawn :—now o’er the village 
plain, 

Advancing Summer leads the smiling train. 

In sylvan pride extending trees compose 

A compact fence of intertwisted bonghs ; 

The hedge-row now, while Summer's pride 


arrays, 

Of watinab kinds a flowery robe displays; 

But fairest hue, and sweetest in perfume, 

The Witp1nc Rose suspends her blushing 
plume ; 

Embiem of rural innocence, and meek 

As maiden worth dyes virtue’s lovely cheek ; 

Retiring modest midst the sylvan scene, 

Simple as sweet, the hedge-row’s floral green : 

Left thus to naturé, culture’s boasted cares 

Disdains a wild-flower every thicket bears. 

Sweet Wilding Rose! though in the garden’s 
bound, 

Each sister beauty breathes herfragranceround ; 

Damask or scariet, in each tincture dyed, 

Tempt with their charms the hand of guilt or 


pride, 
Awhile to such their beautiés are diplay’d, 
Then cast away indifferent ere they fade! 
Sweet Wilding Rose! no guilty handsassign 
To cold neglect such simple charms as thine ; 
Empear!'d in dews, ere from thy native thorn, 
Phe Sun has kiss’d the moisture of the morn, 
Reffection wand’ring, reads in every flower 
The curious traces of creative power ; 
Reads in thy blushes and thy odours sweet, 
The health and beauty of this mild retreat. 
But emblem’d then, let simple truth arise, 
From the sweet wild-rose in its lovely guise ; 
To the plain village-maid, whose native grace 
Reigns in, her mauners, as her smiling face : 
To her the town, and its politer round, 
Ne’er lent their lessons ; her attainments found 
Within the circle of a generous heart, 
Ne’er shar’d, ner sought to share, the charms 

of art. 

Frank, unsuspecting, innocent, and kind, 
Her fears.as heedless, and unwarp'd her mind ; 
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Nor deem, ye proud, as unreserv’d and free, | The village too must imitate the town, 
Her virtue suffers in the same degree. Though each gradation still more feeble grown : 


The ready smile, the blush to nature truc, 
Which folly scorns and guilt might misconstrue, 
Own like the flower, ere placed in green-house 
dome, 

The native fragrance of a native bloom. 

Ere Pheebus gilds the orient porch of morn, 
Or darts a ray upon the dew-wet thom, 
The rustic quits his bed—nor hard to rise 
Deems it, though sleep reluctant quits his eyes, 
Bends on his knees, and from his mean abode 
Presents a grateful Off ’ting to his God. 
His altar there no cloth of gold adorns, 
No costly odours with his incense burns ; 
His incense such as prayers and praise impart, 
His sole-best altar is his grateful heart. 
And while he feels with glorious hopes im- 


t, 

A rill of heav’n spring up within bis breast, 
Hastes to his labour, thankful for repose, 
And strange to idleness, no Janguor knows. 
His matin hymn salutes the rising gale, 
And answering echoes waft it threugh the vale; 
Health, strength, attendant on his homely fare, 
His physic labour and the morning air. 

hen o’er the eastern hills, a beauteous 


sight, 
Day’s glorious ruler lifts his urn of light ; 
Iu proudest splendours down the orient sky, 
Nature’s gay pencil glows with every dye ; 
Each various tincture, in retractive pride, 
‘Which paints the noon-tide bow, is here sup- 


plied : 
The fleecy clouds at his approach unroll’d, 
Bathe his bright tresses in a sea of gold, 
Receding wide, till faded splendours glow, 
An amber veil along th’ horizon’s brow, 

Rural ard pleasing when at purple dawn, 
While yet the dew-drops glitter on the lawn, 
With pail and piggin winding o’er the lee, 
The milkmaid takes her morn-accustomed way, 
The blushing rose in summer pride that breaks, 
Might win fresh lustres from her youthful 

cheeks. 
While on her neck the russet hue betrays 
Her length of labours in the solar blaze. 
With rural cooings call her ready cows," 
To yield the boon each morn and eve bestows : 
Beguiles her cheerful task with song or tale, 
As nectarean streams enrich her pail, 
While rustic Hodge sits on the neigh’ bring style. 
And woos the maiden with unpolish’d wile. 
Scratches his head, and tells his tale of love, 
As words and pauses may his passion move : 
Whistles, and talks, and sings ; alternate glee, 
Commends his ballad, then her minstrelsy ; 
Descants on lands, then talks his horses o’er, 
And waits her counsel, skill’d in rustic lore ; 
A lover he, whose passions equal move, 
Tho’ cool in each, to wisdom and to love. 

These are thy offspring Britain, nor disdain 
These native diamonds of the rural plain : 

But pride extends her wide-exerted rule, 
And all are eager learners in her school. 
Nor by the city is her empire bound, 
Each town extends the influenza round ; 





As when some serpent’s bite with livid stain, 
Spreads angry round the poisoned spring of 


pain : 
The dire infection shoots through ev’ry part, 
Swells with the vital current from the heart, 
Taints every vein, till as it wider flows, 
One putrid mass the living body grows : 

So pride, strong poe from the city’s scene, 
Flows through all orders to the village green. 
End of Canto Second. 
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EPITAPH ON A BISHOP IN THE ISLE OF 
MAN. 
In this house, 
Which I have borrowed from my brethren 
the worms, lie I, 
SamveEt, 
by divine permission, late Bishop of this Island, 
in hopes of the resurrection to eternal life. 
Reader,—stop, 
view the Bishop’s palace—and smile. 
SE ae 
SAGACITY OF A DOG. 
Communicated by W. H. of Halifax, October 
6, 1819. 

A few years ago, a dog belonging to 
one of the domestics at the Old Cock 
Inn, in this town, was frequently em- 
ployed (perhaps chiefly by way of cu- 
riosity) to fetch muffins, from a baker’s 
at a considerable distance. 

On a penny being put into his 
mouth, he would make his way with 
speed to the baker’s, and would stand 
in the door-way with itin his mouth, till 
the muffin was brought, dropping the 
money into the hands of those who gave 
it him, and with which he: would im- 
mediately return to his employer. 

But what was most remarkable is, 
that though his way lay through one 
of the most populous parts of the town, 
and he was frequently met with the 
muffin in his mouth, by those who were 
unacquainted with him, and almost as 
pi oom assailed with sticks, stones, 
and hats, as well as with the degrading 
cry of stop thief! yet the faithful créa- 
ture, was never known to relinquish 
his charge ; proving, that “the faith- 
fulness of the dog” is something more 
than proverbial ;—and it would be well 
if all bipeds were equally so! 

———— 

ON INSTINCTIVE SAGACITY. 
ALTHOUGH it is uniformly admitted 
that Reason and Instinct differ con- 
siderably from each other, there are 
very few who have attempted so to 
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define their specific boundaries, as to 
furnish a certain criterion, which will 
enable us on all occasions to classify 
phenomena and incident, when they 
appear, with any tolerable degree of 
exactness. In common instances, 
when Reason and Instinct diverge 
from each other, and are seen in their 
respective extremes, no difficulties oc- 
cur. But in cases where they seem to 
approximate, they are so blended and 
incorporated, at the point of union, 
that disappointment has hitherto smiled 
at the efforts made by ingenuity to 
draw the line of demarcation. We 
should be glad if some of our ingeni- 
ous correspondents would inform us, 
upon what principle we can account 
for the following well-attested facts : 

A gentleman, a few years since, lodg- 
ing ata house in Liverpool, brought 
with him a dog, to which the people of 
the house took a great dislike. After 
some time had elapsed, the lodger re- 
moved, but left his dog behind, which 
the people considered as a very un- 
pleasant inmate, and an equally unwel- 
come visitor. On finding that no treat- 
ment could induce the dog to forsake 
them, pity towards the poor animal 
pleaded so strongly in its favour, as to 
prevent the sentence of death. From 
being thus preserved out of mere com- 
passion, the dog rose in the estimation 
of the family, and became a general fa- 
vourite, until age and infirmities ren- 
dered it too troublesome to be any 
longer supported. Being afflicted with 
fits, ardent wishes for its death were 
frequently expressed ; but the dog on 
recovering was always permitted to 
live. One day. however, its extreme 
illness led the family to resolve on its 
destruction the ensuing night, either 
by hanging or drowning. Scarcely had 
this sentence been passed, before the 
dog revived. It then immediately 
withdrew from the house, and was 
never heard of more.— 

Another gentleman being at lodgings 
and: having a dog, which, when the 
weather was wet and dirty, much an- 
noyed the family, was desired by the 
mistress to put it away. To comply 
with her request, without thinking to 
do the animal any injury, he contrived 
one evening to enter the house, and 
shut the door so suddenly, that the dog 
was excluded. Being unwilling to lose 
his faithful quadruped, he arose early 
the next morning, and went in pursuit 
of it, and to his great joy found it 





walking on a wharf which he had been 
accustomed to frequent. He was, how- 
ever, much mortified and surprised to 
find, that all his attempts to invite the 
creature to his caresses were treated 
with the utmost contempt. The dog, 
as if conscious of the unmerited insult 
it had received, disowned the man, 
who had been mean enough to exclude 
it from the house. Thus it continued 
for some time subsisting on independ- 
ent poverty, but no efforts or over- 
tures could ever induce it to acknow- 
ledge its former master. The dog was 
finally taken on board a ship, and car- 
ried to sea.— 

A farmer having a dog which had 
been strongly suspected of killing 
some sheep, fell into disgrace, but the 
evidence not being decisive, no sen- 
tence was passed. Suspicions, how- 
ever, growing stronger, the master one 
evening, in an angry tone, said to the 
dog, ‘‘ Thou art surely guilty, and shalt 
be put to death.” The animal looked 
on him with much significant eager- 
ness, as though the sentence of death 
had made a deep impression. Itthen 
watched an opportunity, walked out of 
the house, and was never seen by the 
family again. 

a 


OBSERVATIONS ON IRREVERENCE IN 
PUBLIC WORSHIP, 


Halifax, Nov. 5, 1819. 
Mr. Epirtor, 

Sir,—In your last number, (October,) 
col. 729, your correspondent Pentz 
makes the following remark: “ Ihave 
observed, with considerable surprise 
and disgust, thatin the congregations of 
a certain class of people, who are both 
numerous and respectable, a vast num- 
ber are in the habit of sitting durin 
the time of public prayer, as tho’ the mi- 
nister alone had to do with the Divine 
presence, kc.” I wish, Sir, he had 
been more specific as to the people 
who are chargeable with such irre- 
verence'! 

However, I am ready to conclude, 
from what I dimly see, that his eye is 
fixed on the Methodists ; to whom, I 
assure you, the allusion is quite appli- 
cable. But, Sir, there is another pos- 
ture with which many of the Metho- 
dists are chargeable, equally, if not 
more irreverent ; viz. kneeling on their 
seats, with their backs turned on him 
who is appointed as their mouth to 
the Almighty! But your correspondent 
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errs, in supposing this irreverence to 
be almost unnoticed from the pulpit. 
It has frequently been mentioned, and 
more than once has the Confere: 

taken up the matter; not only by 

monitions, but by reprobating such 
irreverence, though to very little pur- 


Pidiaving the greatest distaste to 
either of the above practices, I can 
make no apology for them; though I 
am inclined to think, that the leading 
men among our chapel-builders, have 
introduced, or increased ‘the evil, by 
having the pews made so narrow, that, 
in some places I could mention, in- 
stead of allowing 3 feet or upwards, 
2 feet 3 or 4 inches have only been 
allotted ; which narrow space, not only 
cramps our knees, but prevents our 
fixing any conveniency for kneeling. 
And even where this has been done, 
asthe females from common courtesy 
have a claim to the uppermost part of 
the pews, it is unpleasant to observe, 
with what difficulty, pain, and even 
d , many force a passage to their 
seats 


"To prevent this evil from increasing, 
if no remedy can be now applied re- 
specting the seats already erected, it 
would be desirable,.if a perma- 
nent rule were established in all 
the Methodist Chapels, that no pews 
should be erected less than three feet 
in width, and that in all cases kneel- 
ing boards should be fixed, that the 
people, or at least the members of the 
society, might be left without excuse, 
if they could not be induced to aban- 
don their present irreverent practice. 


W. Hz. 
——f— 
REMARKS ON A QUERY. 


[Inserted in No. 8, col. 763.] 
Mr. Epiror, 
Tue proposer of the Query, col. 763, 
from Belfast, appears to labour under 
a great mistake, when he says, the 
“* inerease of the Methodists in England 
is from 4 to 6000 annually!’ Accord- 
ing to the Reports in the Minutes for 
the two last Conferences, there was an 
increase of little more than 3000 only 
during two years; viz. 1800 for the 
former year, and“ 1500 for the latter! 
If your correspondent, therefore, or any 
other, will answer the following Query, 
“Why the addition of Members ‘to the 
Methodist Society, has been, for the 
2 ‘ 





last two years, so much beneath that 

of former years,” it will perhaps = 

a clue to both. , W. H. 
i 


QUERIES RESPECTING BALLOONS. 


Wuat time, in a given degree of the 
thermometer and barometer, will the 
hydrogen gas of a’ balloon lose its 
comparative levity to atmospheric air, 
in a seale of weight, from one to four 
parts of the whole weight suspended? 

What weight of the materials for 
making gas, will be required as bal- 
last in the balloon, to suspend a cer- 
tain weight twenty-four hours, within 
half a mile of the earth, by renewal of 
the rarefaction; making gas during 
the ascent, and throwing out the iron 
after expending the vitriol ? 

What is the probable angle to be 
formed by a buoy-rope and the surface 
of the sea, when the wind would move 
the balloon fifty miles an hour, but for 
the buoy of certain size drawn through 
the water, suspending a certain por- 
tion of the whole ballast let down 
with the buoy to the sea by a cable of 
100 fathoms ? 

i 
THE FATE OF GENIUS. — 
Tue distresses arising from pecuniary 
embarassments, to which men of ta- 
lents have been exposed, occur so fre- 
quently, that the connection subsist- 
ing between poverty and genius has 
long since become proverbial. There 
can be no doubt, that, in too many in- 
stances, their want of prudence and 
foresight, united with their occasional 
prodigality, has contributed in no 
small degree to that destiny which ap- 
pears to have been their lot.. But, in- 
dependently of this consideration, the 
calamities which many have endured, 
to whom no such reprehensible conduct 
can be attributed, present to the re- 
flecting mind a painful association of 
ideas. The soil in which literary 
honours grow, is only occasionally con- 
genial to the accumulation of wealtl. 
The trumpet of fame in general dis- 
sipates the smile of fortune, and leaves 
the dupe of admiration to dine upon 
empty praise. Every condition of life 
has. its evils ; roses without thorns are 
flowers of Paradise; and 
“ The paths of glory lead but to the grave.” 

Homer was a'beggar: Plautus turned 
a mill : Terence was a slave : Boethius 
died ain gaol: Paolo Borghese ‘had 
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fourteen trades, and yet starved with 
them all: Tasso was often distressed 
for five shillings: Bentivoglio was re- 
fused admission into an hospital which 
he had himself erected : Cervantes, the 
immortal author of Don Quixotte, died 
of hunger: Comoens, the celebrated 
writer of the Luciad, ended his days 
iw an alms-house: Vaugelas left his 
body to the surgeons, to pay his debts 
as far as it would go: Bacon lived a 
life of meanness and distress: Raleigh 
ended his days upon a scaffold: the 
learning and virtue of Moore could not | 
secure a better doom: Spencer, the 
charming Spenser, whose Fairy Queen 
is never read but with increase of ad- 
miration, died neglected, forsaken, 
and in want: the fate of Collins (one of 
our Lyric Poets) may be ascribed, in a 
great degree, to the world’s neglect, 
which brought on his mental derange- 
ment and death: Milton sold his copy- 
right of Paradise Lost, for £15, to be 
paid in three instalments, and finished 
hislifein obscurity: Dryden lived in po- 
verty, and died in distress. Though the 
end of Otway has been variously re- 
lated, yet all his biographers agree in 
this, that he died prematurely, and in 
want: Leeis said to have perished in the 
streets: Steel lived a life of perpetual 
Warfare with bailiffs: Johnson is said 
to have sold the Vicar of Wakefield 
for a trifle, to release its great author, 
Goldsmith, from the gripe of the law: 
Fielding lies in the burying ground of 
the English factory at Lisbon, without 
a stone to mark the spot: Savage 
died in Newgate, at Bristol, where he 
was confined for a debt of £8. The 
great Biographer of the English poets 
has recorded of Butler, the inimitable 
author 6f Hudibras; “ all that can be 
said of him with certainty is, that he 
lived neglected, and died poor:” and 
that youthful phenomenon, the im- 
mortal Chatterton, was so harassed by 
want, that he destroyed himself in his 
18th year.—Such, alas, is the fate of 
envied Genius! 

It is melancholy to indulge, even in 
@ momentary retrospect, of the desti- 
nies which are associated with these 
mighty names, in the pages of their 
biography. But an important lesson 
may be learned from the calamities 
which awaited them. Where shall 
we find thé man, who, blessed with 
common génse, an even temper, atid 
a cheorfal- disposition, has any just 





reason to envy the elevation of genius, | 
No, 10.—Vol. I. 


or the superiority of léarning aad 
stience,. when he petceives. many, 
who have beém eminently successful; 
econtemned or neglected, and otherd 
toiling after them, without any hope of 
a better réward? Those who pant for 
fame, or long for literary honours; 
would do well to review thé fute of 
the above highly exalted individaals, 
who have rendered themselves re- 
spectively conspicuous in the fieids of 
imagination, the regions of fancy, and 
the plains of philosophy; and vanity 
may learn humility from the contem- 
plation. 
Liverpool, October 26, 1819. 
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QUERIES SUBMITTED TO CORRE- 

SPONDENTS. P 
THE reason why we adopt this method 
of introducing various Queries’ pro- 
posed by our correspondents, was 
assigned by us in our eighth number, 
col. 762, to which the reader is re- 
ferred. 


1. On the Sale of Spirituous Liquors and 
if sn 


Philanthropts of Leeds wishes to 
be informed, whether dealing in spi- 
rituous Liquors and Tobacco is recon- 
cileable with the genuine spirit of 
Christianity; and whether a sincere 
believer in the fundamental doctrines 
of the Bible, which explicitly says} 
“ Whatsoever ye do, do all to the 
glory of God,” can conscienti 
devote his time and talents to 2 
pursuits ? 

2. On the Introduction of Theatrical 

Amusements. 

A correspondent, who signs himself 
A. would be glad to be informed, 
when Theatrical Performances were 
first invented, to amuse mankind? and 
more particularly, when, and uiidér 
what eircumstances, they were intro- 
duced into England? 

3. On the Burning of Theatres and 
Chapels. 

The same correspondent, A. ot 
serves, that when places of public 
amusement are consumed by fire or 
otherwise laid waste, it is partiow- 
larly noticed as a sign of God’s dis- 


pleasure; bat that when a of 
worship is destroyed in a si ‘man 
ner, it escapes without animadversiua, 
For afew on thése poilit®, 
he would feel himself obliged. 

4. Does the Earth increase in ) 


Tyr0, of Tetbury, wishes: o know: 
3 ; ' 
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whether we have any reason to believe 
that the earth has increased in magni- 
tude since it was created? Also, if it 
has not increased, whether any anni- 
hilation has taken place? Assuming 
it as an indisputable fact, that either 
augmentation or annihilation must be 


admitted, Tyro continues his ques-. 


tions, on the consequences which must 
result from either. But these ques- 
tions we deem it unnecessary to insert, 
as he has evidently mistaken the de- 
composition and dissolution of com- 
pound bodies, for annihilation, and on 
this mistake has founded his queries. 


5. On John x. 16. 


Alpha Beta, of Camberwell, Surry, 
solicits a few observations on the fol- 
lowing passage: “‘ And other sheep I 
have, which are not of this fold: them 

I must bring, and they shall hear 
my voice ; and there shall be one fold, 
and one shepherd.” 

As Alpha Beta is totally unknown 
to us, we cannot be supposed to have 
any knowledge of his motives in send- 
ing the above passage for insertion in 
our pages. He must be well aware, 
that its import and bearing have occa- 
sioned much dispute in our theologi- 
‘cal schools ; and perhaps, nearly every 
thing that can be advanced to illustrate 
its meaning, has been already laid be- 
fore the public. In reply to Queries 
of this nature, we can only admit such 
observations, as seem calculated to 
elicit truth, without provoking religious 
controversy. 

6. On Faith. 


H. B. of Liverpool, having heard 
many disputes on the subject of Faith, 
some contending that it is wholly 
from God, and others that it is entirely 
from man, wishes to call the attention 
of some able.correspondent to this 
subject, in order to give it elucidation. 


7. On useful Ministry, Sc. 


A correspondent of Lytham would 
be obliged for an answer to the follow- 
ing questions.— 

1. How may a person be certain 
that the ministry on which he attends, 
is useful to him? 

2. What is it that gives to any par- 
ticular sin, the denomination of pre- 
sumptuous? ’ 

_ 8. How are we to understand our 
Lord’s words, Mark iv. 24. Take heed 
what ye hear? Also Luke viii. 18. Take 
heed ye hear?” 

4 





Scientific Query. 
Mr. Epitor, 
Sir,—If you should consider the fol- 
lowing Query eligible to occupy a 
place in your Imperial Magazine, its 
insertion will be a favour conferred 
upon Your's, respectfully, 
G. B 


Wuart reason can be given for the 
very great difference between Dr. 
Herschell and Schroeter, respecting 
the diameters of the planets Ceres and 
Pallas? 

Dr. Herschell says, Ceres is 163 
miles in diameter; and Schroeter says 
itis 1624 miles. 

Dr. Herschell informs us, that the 
diameter of Pallas is 30 miles; while 
Schroeter affirms it to be 2029 miles. 

Nov. 13, 1819. 





SENTENCE PASSED ON MR. RICHARD 
CARLILE. 


In our 8th number, col. 771, we advert- 
ed to the conduct of this man, and 
made a few remarks on that principle of 
pernicious zeal, which he had evinced,in 
disseminating the poison of infidelity 
among every assailable class of so- 
ciety, and on that degradation of re- 
ligious character which he discovered 
when taking his trial for his offences, 
He stood charged with having violated 
the laws of his country, in two specific 
instances, for selling blasphemous and 
seditious publications, namely, Paine’s 
Age of Reason, and Palmer’s Political 
Register. In both cases he was found 
guilty by a jury of his countrymen; but 
his sentence had not then been pro- 
nounced. 

To receive this, he was conducted 
into court on the 16th of Nov. 1819, 
when the report of his trial was read 
by the Lord Ghief Justice. It was 
then pleaded by Mr. Denham, who 
acted as counsel for the prisoner, in 
arrest of judgment, that the case of the 
defendant did not fall under the penalty 
of the statute an which his indictment 
was founded. But his Lordship saw 
no reason to accede to this motion in 
arrest of judgment; and in this, Mr. 
Justice Bayley, Mr. Justice Holroyd, 
and Mr. Justice Best, acquiescing, the 
motion was dismissed. 

Mr. Carlile then addressed the 
court ; observing, that he had little to 
offer by way of mitigation, but much 


to say why he ought not to be punished 
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at all. He continued speaking for 
some considerable time; after which 
the Attorney General replied. Mr. 
Justice Bayley then delivered a suit- 
able and eloquent charge ; after which 
he pronounced on the prisoner the fol- 
lowing sentence :— 

That, for the first offence, he should 
pay to the King a fine of one thousand 
pounds, and be imprisoned in Dorches- 
ter gaol two years. That, for the second 
offence, he should pay a fine of five 
hundred pounds, and sufier imprison- 
ment one year inthe same gaol. That 
he should then give securities for his 
good behaviour for life ; himself in one 
thousand pounds, and two sureties in 
one hundred pounds each. 

I 


On the Language of Paradise. 


Mr. Epitor, 
Si1r,—The power which the imagina- 
tion possesses, to discern and com- 
bine the most distant resemblances, is 
not more conspicuous in the “‘ Meta- 
hors” by Keach, or the ‘‘ Solomon’s 
emple Spiritualized,” by Bunyan, 
than in the etymological deductions of 
many of the learned. 
The author quoted, col. 733, has not 
prensa to my satisfaction, that the He- 
rew is the language which was spoken 
in Paradise. I agree with him, how- 
ever, in his opinion, that learned men 
sometimes indulge their fancies too 
much in these etymologies ; as,:I be- 
lieve, they frequently affix meanings 
to words, which were not intended, and 
perhaps never thought of, by those who 
first used them ; and if I am not greatly 
mistaken, the author in question has 
given us a fair specimen of this ‘' fancy 
work” in his remarks on the word dog, 
to say nothing of his other instances. 
We have the authority of Revela- 
tion for believing that(Genesischap. ii. 
verses 19, 20.)** Adam gave names to 
all cattle, and to the fowls of the air, 
and to every beast of the field.” And 
that ‘“‘ whatsoever Adam called every 
living creature, that was the name 
thereof.” But we have no evidence 
that his vocabulary contained words 
expressive of the form and properties 
of artificial things, which had not then 
an existence. Few will contend, I 
presume, that Adam had “ tongs or 
pincers” in Paradise. And as he had 
not these instruments, it is not at all 
likely that he had words which stood 


as their signs. And if he had neither | 





the things nor their names, he must 
have been wholly ignorant of them; 
and if he knew nothing of them, how 
could he give the dog its name, on ac- 
count of any similarity between its 
teeth, and an unknown object? 

The language of Paradise may yet 
be in existence, and the Hebrew, for 
aught I know, may be this language. 
But as Adam gave names to the brute 
creation, it appears to me, to be a 
strange way of proving its divine ori- 
ginal, by deriving its names of animals, 
from words which signify things in- 
vented by art, in future ages. 

Adam, in Paradise, I have no doubt, 
was as ignorant of the name and na- 
ture of ‘‘tongs and pincers,” as he 
was of the name and qualities of gas; 
and therefore, if the name of the dog 
in Hebrew, be actually derived from a 
word which signifies ‘“ tongs onipin- 
cers,” it is a convincing proof to me, 
that Adam did not give it that name. 
And this circumstance, instead of prov- 
ing, forms a presumptive evidence 
against the Hebrew being the lan- 
guage which he spoke. 

Perhaps, Sir, if you insert these re- 
marks in your Magazine, it may in- 
duce some of yourlearned correspond- 
ents, to employ a portion of their good 
sense on a subject, which, hitherto, offi- 
cious fancy has contrived to wrap in 
** clouds and darkness.” 

I am, Sir, 
Respectfully, TyRo. 

P. S. It is the British bull-dog, that 
is so remarkable for the firmness of its 
hold, and not the mastiff, which is a 
different species. This animal, from 
its peculiar appearance and stubborn 
courage, was one of the natural ob- 
jects that attraeted the particular no- 
tice of the Romans, after their inva- 
sion of Britain. Nor is this to be 
wondered at, as it is literally true, that 
some real-bred dogs will suffer their 
limbs to be cut off, or bones broken, 
without discovering a disposition to 
let go their hold. 

A monster in the shape of a man, 
was once shown to me, who gained a 
wager by proving the truth of this fact. 
The bet was, that his dog would pin 
a bull, and suffer the amputation of 
its leg without quitting its hold. The 
poor animal succeeded in pinning the 
bull; in that situation its limb was 
severed from its body: it retained its 
hold, and its infernal owner pocketed 
the wager of iniquity!!! ’ 
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ANNESLEY’S NEW SYSTEM OF NAVAL 
ARCHITECTURE. 


THE new system of bnilding ships, 
boats, and barges, recently introduced 
into. the mg t service of Great 
Britain, combines in an eminent de- 
gree the properties of strength, buoy- 
ancy, capacity, durability, and safety. 
‘ox the purpose of explaining the pe- 
culiar construction of a vessel built 
upan this plan, the following descrip- 
tion of a ship Jaunehed this day from 
the patent ship-building yard, “Dept- 
ford, is submitied :—She is built en- 
tirely of fir or pine planks, consisting 
of seven courses, four of which are fore 
and aft of 7-8ths of an inch thick, and 
three are vertical athwart from gun- 
wale to gunwale, without interruption, 
of 5-8ths thick ; six of the courses are 
canlked and payed ; tarred paper is 
between four of them; the solid 
ickness through the whole is six 
inches ; ber length is ninety-one feet 
eight inches ; breadth twenty-five feet 
six-inches ; depth of hold fourteen feet ; 
admeasurement two hundred and fifty 
tons, and will carry upwards of five hun- 
ore tons, drawing thirteen feet water. 

The manner of building is, to erect 
moulds previously formed to a precise 

seale, corresponding to the model de- 
termined on for the yessel. Upon these 
moulds the first course fore and aft is 
laid, and fastened to them in a tem- 
porary manner by small iron clamps 
and screws, which are all afierwards 
taken away. The remaining courses 
e fastened with wood pins that are 
ymed by a machine, and compressed 
round and parallel, leaying a head 
which requires no wedging. There is 
no metal whatever helow waiter, ex- 
cept the i iron work of the rudder, which 
works in a circular joint in the stern- 
for the purpose of protecting it 
OP the efiects of any sbock or strain 
iymay be liable so. 

This vessel is a regular figure, equal 
at both ends, calculated to sail on an 
even keel, baving two bilge keels to 
enable her to hold good a wind, each 
of fifty feet long, fourteen inches deep, 
and eight inches thick ; the keels are 
iwdlve feet apart ; her centre keel at 
midships is only three inches thick, 
to save the bottom; consequently the 
yessel will draw the least. possible 
=. d will. sit cee in tide-bar- 

wo, pty A raniier qd- 
Lins which can only. 


in vessels eonstrueted upon this sym 
tem, consists in her ballast or water 
deck. This deok rests upon two addi- 
tional courses of inth planking, and 
partitions dividing the weight of the 
water into seven compartments; it 
consists of four courses of one inch 
planking, tarred paper between and 
caulked, it is perfectly water-tight, and 
made to contain thirty tons of water. 
A well is formed where her mainmast 
and two pumps are placed; a brass 
cock receives and discharges the water ; 
and another cock delivers the water 
into the well, if required to pump the 
water deck dry when the vesselis afloat. 
Two draining lead pipes lead into the 
well, so that if it should be possible 
that any water can be made above the 
ballast deck, the motion of the vessel 
will send it into the well. 

The upper deck rests upon a elamp 
all round, consisting of four courses of 
planks, one inch thick, and eight inches 
deep; the two cross plankings of one 
and a half inch each at the hatchways, 
&e. (in lieu of beams) are let into it; 
on these are laid two courses fore and 
aft, and one course athwart between, 
of one and half inch plank each, all 
caulked and tarred paper between; 
each course as laid on is firmly caulked 
nll round between the deck and sides, 
which completes the strength of the 
vessel, and proves the necks and sides 
ean neyer separate, and is a firm self- 
supporting arch on which the whole 
tonnage of the ship might with safety 
be placed, for in caulking thus three 
times she did not extend .one quar- 
ter of an inch, 

The bulk-heads forward and aft are 
formed of two courses, and rendered 
water-tight. 

For Strength—Her form is the 
strengest for general purposes, and her 
structure, the firmest in which wood 
and wood can be put together, pre- 
cludes the possibility of working or 
straining, haying no space to strain 
to: she was built on a level, and to 
give her a declivity for launching, 
she was balanced on one block; a 
lime was previously strained fore and 
aft above deck, crossing a marked u 
right in the centre, from which she did 
not vary a quarter of e.n inch. 

For Buo .—Her superiority is 
manifest from tho great weight of wood 
and metal saved in her construction, 
and consequently, must be a fine sea: 





obtained | boat. She only draws three feet three 
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inches forward, and two feet six inches 
aft, averaging two feet ten and half 
inches, when it is well known a vessel 
of her dimensions will draw from six 
to eight feet. 

In Capacity,—being built without 
frame timbers, beams, knees, braces, 
&e. and from her even surface so well 
adapted for stowage, this ship gains 
upwards of forty tons, compared with 
a vessel of the same size. 

For Durability —When wood is in 
this manner closely united to wood, 
without any aperture to admit air or 
moisture, it must be in that state least 
liable to any of the usual causes of pre- 
mature decay, and in this respect it 
has a most decided advantage over the 
old system. 

For Safety.—Should this vessel be 
cast ashore with such violence as to beat 
off her stem, stern-post, dead-wood, 
and bilge-keels, the crew and cargo 
would be safe, nor would she admit of 
water in consequence, having no bolts 
to draw. ‘ 

This vessel may also properly be 
termed a life-ship ; for if her bottom 
were perforated by striking on a sharp 
rock, her water-deck would still safely 
float her. 

So different is the new system from 
the old, that what constitutes the en- 
tire strength of the old, would only 
weaken the new. The only use of tim- 
bers, knees, braces, &c. is to preserve 
two planks running parallel to each 
other in their relative positions, and 
which can be thus only very imper- 
fectly effected. This vessel is braced 
as she is built, and building is bracing. 
On the old plan, the decks and sides 
cannot be kept completely together ; 
on the new, wedging the sides apart 
till this deek is got in, strengthens the 
whole structure. On the new plan, no 
filth, foul air, or vermin, can lodge. On 
the old, these cannot be entirely pre- 
vented. 

This vessel, combining such adyan- 
tages, has been built much cheaper 
than ontheold plan. She was built at 
the most conspicuous spot inthe world, 
adjaining the eminent seat of naval 
architecture, the King’s Dock Yard, 
Deptford, and examined in the pro- 
gress of building, repeatedly, by men 
of science, commissioners, naval sur- 
veyors, and officers ;—shipwrights, 
ship-owners, and masters of vessels, 
alief whom concur in admitting her 
superiority. 


Several vessels for sea, and also in- 
land navigation, are now building, 
which may be at any time inspected at 
the Patent Ship Building Yard, Up- 
per Watergate, Deptford. 

ANNESLEY and SowERBY. 

London, October 23, 1819. 
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Extract from “ A short Account of « 
new Patent for a Steam Engine,” 
taken out by Sir William Congreve, 
Bart. 

THE principle upon which I apply the 

elastic foree of the steam, in my new 

method of constructing Steam Engines, 
is by collecting that force under the 
pressure of any given column of cir- 
cumambient water, or other heavy 
fluid; so that its effect to produce 
motion in any direction will be regu- 
lated by the re-acting pressure of the 
column of such fluid, to the expansion 
of the steam in a contrary direction, 

And on —p I give motion to 

a variety different modifications, 

both of rotatory and reciprocating. ma- 

chines, with much greater facility and 
simplicity of construction, and with 
less friction, than in any other prin- 
ciple of Steam Engine hitherto in 
vented. , ; 

The Plate shews a section of a Ror 
tatory Engine on this principle in its 
simplest form, wherein ABCD is @ 
boiler divided into twe parts by an 
internal horizontal partition «bed 

Now, in the lower part of the boiler 

| © D the steam is supposed to be gene- 
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rated; and in the upper part AB, | ratherin the bottom of the steam cham- 
(which is filled also with water) an | ber, will always stand on a level with 
over-shot water wheel WW, made | the top of the aperture A, for then the 
either of wood, iron, or other suitable | opposite columns of pressure condens- 
material, is suspended on its axis, so | ing, the steam between them will be in 
as to revolve freely therein, being com- equilibrium: and up to this level will 
pletely immersed in the upper water. | the lower compartment of the boiler, 
Under these circumstances, there-| while working, be always supplied 
fore, the motion is produced by the | through the pipe ef, though the steam 
passage of the steam from the lower | cannot escape through it. 
compartment of the boilertothe upper | These different compartments are, in 
one; where it is thrown into the | fact, one vessel or boiler, having not 
ascending buckets of the water | only a free communication with each 
wheel W W by the following arrange- | other, but having the water in each 
ment for increased effect: ghi is a/ nearly of the same temperature, the 
third compartment in the boiler, form- | whole being set in the same furnace, 
ed by the curved partition gh, the and surrounded with flues; so that, in 
whole breadth of the boiler, and | passing from one to the other, there is 
nearly adapted to the periphery of the no loss of heat, or expansion in the 








water wheel. This compartment is 
subdivided by another partition kh, 
not closed atk, and forms a steam 
chamber, into which the steam enters 
from the lower part A B, through an 


steam, during the whole of the time 
| that itis in action. In this way a rota- 
_ tory motion will be produced, not act- 
| ing by impulses, but revolving with a 
| regular and constant force on the most 


opening in the horizontal partitionadc, | simple principle, and by means of ma- 
from 5 toc, and passes up the outer | chinery within the compass of the most 
side of the partition Ak, turns round | ordinary workman to execute ; at the 
at k, and forces its way down the | same time without loss of power by 
other side of kh, by driving the water | friction or refrigeration; and with- 
before it, until it issues with great force | out valves, pistons, or any other of the 
and velocity through the aperture A | complex apparatus involved, I may 
into the ascending buckets of the | say, more or less in every other de- 
wheel, being compressed in the steam | scription of Steam Engine hitherto 
chamber according to the height of the | produced. 

column of water or other fluid thus; From what has been said as to the 
forced down from k to 4. Rushing, | calculation of the force of such an 
therefore, with the force thus acquired | engine, it is evident its power may be 
through the aperture A, it not only | increased or diminished in proportion 
drives round the wheel by its energy | to the specific gravity of the fluid in 
and expansion as it ascends, but pro- | which the wheel is made-to revolve. 





duces, by the actual displacement of 
all the water or other fluid in the 
ascending buckets, a buoyant power 
on that side of the wheel equal to the 
actual weight of the quantity of water 
or other fluid thus displaced. The 
least moving power, therefore, of such 
a wheel, independent of the energy and 
expansion of the steam, may be reckon- 
ed as equal to the power which the 
same over-shot wheel would exert work- 
ing in air by the fall of a column of 
water or other fluid equal in quantity 
to the displacement of the steam in 
this case. The upper part of the boiler 
is always kept full by a common ball- | 
cock, and the water in the upper com- | 
ent of the boiler communicating 
with that in the lower through the bent | 
pipe e f, the lower boiler will thus also | 


| Thus, if mercury were made use of 
instead of water, a vast increase of 
power would be obtained; or, in other 
| words, a much smaller wheel would 
| produce equal powers; a circum- 
stance which, together with the con- 
stant action and the extraordinary 
simplicity and compactness of its con- 
struction, seems to give this principle 
of engine peculiar fitness for “steam 
boats: more especially as the steam 
wheel may be made to move with the 
velocity required for the propelling 
wheels of the boat; so that the latter 
might be applied at once to the extre- 
mities of the axis of the former, work- 
ing through stuffing boxes in the side 
of the boiler. 

Here I have also to observe, that 
the steam may, if. desired, instead of 








be regularly fed; and when the steam | entering into the buckets of the wheel, 
is up, the water in the lower boiler, or | on the common principle of ‘the water 
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wheel, as hitherto explained from the 
circumference, be carried into those 
buckets, from the centre, through a 
hollow axis and radii, allowing it only 
to enter into the ascending buckets. 
These buckets also may be either open 
buckets, or close ones with valves; so 
also they may either work wholly im- 
mersed in water, or other fluid; or the 
fluid may be only partially employed, 
and the steam may be allowed to 
escape, as hitherto described, or it may 
be got rid of by condensation. 

The construction of such an Engine 
evidently comes within the power of a 
very ordinary mechanic, with very 
humble means: and hence, every vil- 
lage might have its steam engine 
maker, as well as its smith, its carpen- 





ter, and its wheelwright: nay, these 
very persons united, would be suffi- 
cient to construct every part of the 
most complicated of this order of Steam 
Engines, 

Among the numerous inventions by 
which the present age is distinguished, 
it may be doubted, if any are of more 
importance than those which we have 
just noticed. It is not however to be 
expected, that either can be imme- 
diately brought into general use. To 
inspire public confidence, repeated ex- 
periments will be necessary. But 
should these happily prove satisfactory, 
a new era will be formed in the con- 
struction of machines in which we na- 
vigate the ocean, and in the applica- 
tion of steam. . 














COMMERCIAL RETROSPECT, NOVEMBER ¢5d, 1819. 


A.THOUGH the present season of the vear is generally distinguished by a great inactivity in 
business, yet the transactions of the late month have been far from uninteresting: nay, we 
think symptoms of a radical improvement are apparent, and this will be more obvivus on refer- 
ence to our Price Current, v herein the value of must articles will be found to have experienced 
a manifest enlancement. There appears more confidence, and the public funds indicate a 
state of health, which bear us out in making the preceding remarks. 

The Sugar market has been pretty lively, and purchasers have been forward in taking consi- 
derable parcels at several shillings advance.—The stock in the Lmporters’ hands is ascertained 
not to exceed 9000 casks. 

Of Coffee, the stock in this port is only 1100 tons, which is scarcely one-fourth of what re- 
mained in the preceding year; much attention has of late been attached to this article, and 
although the rates rule high, they are considered as susceptible of much greater advance. 

The sales of Cotton Wool comprise 26,896 bags, with little variation in price. American 
Cottons seem likely to maintain their value, and the falling off in the imports, cannot fail of 
being very sensibly felt. The state of Commerce in America, during the Summer, has been 
very deplorable, to ‘vhich, no doubt, the pervading sickne sshas much contributed. The 
latest advices state, that happily no new cases had appeared ; in the interim all vessels arriving 
here are subjected to quarantine. At the commencement cf the present month, there were 
only two American vessels in our port, which may be noted as an unprecedeuted circumstance. 
The Emigration from this port has greatly fallen off, and the late arrivals have brought numer- 
vus returned Emigrants, who have crossed and re-crossed the Atlantic without obtaining 
the objects of their wishes.—American produce maintains its value, with a tendency to look 
upward. Several vessels are still expected from British America, which will bring considerable 
quantities of Pot aud Pearl Ashes, which rather deters purchasers from acceding to the pre- 
sent rates, . 

The imports of Timber from the British settlements, have been most abundant, and 
the present low rates are very ruinous to the importers; it appears probable, that an import 
duty will be laid on in the course of the ensuing year. 

All Baltic Articles are exceedingly low, particularly Tallow, which may now be purchased’at 
56s. ; it is not 1% months since this article was readily sold at 96s. per cwt. 

There has seldom been so much business done in Dye Woods, as during the past month : 

rices are somewhat firmer, and we are glad to find consumers cuming into the market, on so 
¢ a scale. 

The stocks of Rum, Brandy, and Geneva, are very plentiful, and the prices of the two latter 
articles are extremely low. 

Hops have been in some demand, and are now increasing in value. 

The prevailing easterly winds have prevented the accustomed supplies of Grain arriving 
from Ireland. The Corn market has been generally well attended, and inmost kinds have expe- 
rienced an advance. Oats are in request, and are getting dearer. 

Irish Provisions remain much the same. . 

Batters are in good demand, at an advance of %s. per cwt. 

Emigration to America, from 21st August to 21st November inclusive, 690 persons.—8 ditto, 
te British America. 








Prices Current.—Exports.— Imports, &c. &c. 
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